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God’s eyes, as it has been possible for them to do since the 
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WAY 


A Study in Liturgical Law 
J. O°’CONNELL 


This book has been written for the guidance of all who are 
concerned with the building and furnishing of churches and 
oratories: priests, religious superiors, sacristans, architects, 
artists, craftsmen. It is a study in liturgical law, explaining the 
mind of the Church on a very important topic. The correct 
planning of the church edifice, the construction and ornamen- 
tation of altars, the proper form of the many items of church 
furniture, are all dealt with in great detail. One of the early 
chapters deals with the controversial subject of sacred art with 
special reference to the Instruction of the Holy Office of 1952. 

The book is well illustrated with a number of photographs, 
diagrams, etc., among the former being one of the High Altar 
at Westminster Cathedral, and among the latter a drawing 
of the Church of San Clemente in Rome. The jacket-design in- 
corporates a photograph of the High Altar at Heythrop College. 
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the hereafter. 125. 6d. 
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contributed to the mental and spiritual formation of his subject. In the life and example 
of one heroic soul he has traced the factors which make for our own sanctification, 
factors very different from any that appear in conventional hagiography, or in the 
exact and precise itinerary mapped out in the ordinary spiritual textbook, or in a 
too ana rule-of-thumb spiritual direction. Each soul goes to God in its own 
unique characteristic way. But even so, some kind of pattern can be discerned. 
The just man, Our Lord tells us, falls seven times a day; which means that we arrive 
at spiritual maturity through those very frailties which seem to imperil our salvation, 
} and that we make progress only through sincere and humble repentance. This is the 
great lesson of Father Vincent’s struggle, and it is significant that the text of Scripture 
which was constantly on his lips was the words of St. Peter: ‘“‘Lord, thou knowest that 
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" HE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA”: so almost all writers 
have described Fr. Thomas Stephens. Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams qualifies this verdict by speaking of him as “the 

first Englishman known to have reached India via the Cape of 

_ Good Hope.” He may have known how, according to the 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, King Alfred sent Sighelm of Sherborne 
as his ambassador in A.D. 883 to the tomb of St. Thomas in 
India, and how, according to William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle, 
Sighelm returned laden with precious stones and odoriferous 7 
essences. But since Monier-Williams wrote, further evidence woe 
about English travellers has come to hand. In the Lisbon National ‘ 
Archives, in an autograph letter of Alvaro Penteado to the 
Portuguese king, written about the year 1518, he informs his 4 
monarch that he had been to visit the Syrian Christians in Cran- a 
ganore about seven years earlier, when “their priest had gone to 
the tomb of St. Thomas together with Dom Jorge.” Gaspar 
Correa, writing about his own pilgrimage to Mylapore in the 
year 1523, informs us that the Moor on guard over the tomb of 
the apostle told him of an English duke, called Dom Jorge, who 
had come in pilgrim garb twelve to fifteen years before, and had 
died and been buried there with other pilgrims. Longworth 
Dames, quoting Correa, wonders whether “this was an echo of 
some rumour that George, Duke of Clarence, had not been 
murdered by Richard Crookback but had escaped and spent the 
remainder of his life in pilgrimage to holy places. The dates 
would correspond and there was no other English Duke named 
George.” Unfortunately this suggestion is countered by the “a 
evidence of Diogo Fernandes, who had come to Mylapore in Z| 
} 1517 and stayed on there. He spoke of Dom Jorge as a Hungarian “@ 
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nobleman, as also, following him, did the famous Joam de 


Barros.? 

But if the claim of Dom Jorge to have been the first English- 
man to set foot in India is hedged with doubt, there are two 
others whose title to the place of honour is well-established. 
During the famous siege of Diu in the year 1546 the Moors blew 
up the bulwark of St. John, and we are given a list of “‘the men 
that were blown up and are still alive,” drawn up a few days 
after this exploit. This list enumerates ninety-eight survivors and 
includes not only the chronicler Leonardo Nunes, Fernio Vaz 
Dourado, author of a famous atlas, and Pero Maldonado, a com- 
panion of St. Francis Xavier on his voyage to India, but also two 
Englishmen. As was the fashion, these had been given Portuguese 
names so that they figure as “Langarote Barbudo, Englishman, 
much burnt on his legs” and “‘Estevam Lopez, Englishman, often 
wounded and therefore in bad condition.’ Let them share the 
honour unsought by Thomas Stephens, the first English Jesuit in 
India. 

He was born in 1549 at Bushton, a village forming part of the 
parish of Cliffe Pypard, Wiltshire, in the diocese of Salisbury. 
His father, also Thomas Stephens, was a well-to-do merchant, 
still in Bushton in 1571, who must have moved shortly after to 
London and was still living there in 1581. His mother, Jane, died 
before October 1575. Of one of his brothers, Richard, we know 
that he studied at New College, Oxford, and served for a time 
as secretary to both Dr. Jewell and Archbishop Parker, but then 
happily returned to the faith of his fathers. In 1573 Richard 
crossed over to the Continent, entered the Douay seminary, 
completed his studies there successfully and, after ordination, 
became a professor of theology and died in 1586. Of Thomas’s 
early life little is known. In a declaration contained in the Book of 
the Novices that entered in Rome, 1565-1586, dated 20 October, 
1575, and signed ““Thomas Stephanus,” he states that he had done 
his “humanities” privately; but his fellow-novice, Robert 
Persons, declares that Stephens, like his other English companions 
in the Roman novitiate, had been at Oxford, where he had 


t Cf. Schurhammer, Die zeitgendssischen Quellen (1932) n. 69, 150, 1094; 
Correa, Lendas da India, Il, 724; The Book of Duarte Barbosa, ed. M. L. Dames, 
2 (1921), 127, n. 2. 

2 Schurhammer, Quellen, n. 2436. 
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known Edmund Campion, before he went to Rome.t In a letter 
dated 1583 Fr. Stephens himself mentions another Thomas 
Stephens, ‘‘a relative and namesake, who became Sheriff of 
Bourn” (Vicecomes Boernensis). This namesake of his hailed 
from Bourton in Dorsetshire, entered Winchester College in 
1564 at the age of thirteen, and is probably the Thomas Stephens 
who took his degree at St. John’s College, Oxford, in June 1577, 
at the age of twenty-six. Our Thomas Stephens, having com- 
pleted his studies some years earlier, attached himself to Thomas 
Pound, the son of a wealthy country gentleman of Belmont and 
nephew of the Earl of Southampton. Pound had been educated 
at the College of Our Lady of Winchester, and had, in his hey- 
day, aspired to the place of a favourite in the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. The story of his fall from grace is well known. He 
withdrew from Court in 1569 and, after two years very devoutly 
spent in seclusion, he sallied forth as a lay-apostle and leader of 
the Catholic gentry in their efforts to preserve the ancient faith 
of the realm. For two years Stephens accompanied Pound in the 
dress of a servant in order not to excite the already awakened 
suspicions of the Protestants. All the same, while they were 
visiting the “moving ground” in Herefordshire? and staying at 
Ludlow, both were arrested and confined as spies, but happily 
set free after a few hours. Worse was to follow. Pound had been 
deeply stirred by the Indian letters of the Jesuit missionaries there, 
and in his ardour he had now worked out a plan on the grand 
scale. He would cross over to Flanders or France and there draw 
to his side as many youths of promise as would respond to his 
appeal, take them to Rome with him and offer them, along with 
himself, to the Society of Jesus. In pursuance of this plan a fund 
to meet their future needs would have to be built up; so Pound 
began by selling off part of his property and then went to Lon- 
don to make final preparations for his departure with Stephens. 
But he had become a marked man. He was denounced by his 
host and thrown into prison by the Bishop of London. He was 
after a time liberated through the intervention of the Earl of 
Southampton, who stood surety that his nephew would not 


1 Ms. Life of Edmond Campion, in Letters and Notices, 11 (1877), 320. 

2 In 1571 the marshy hill in the east of this shire, comprising about twenty-six 
acres together with the sheep, hedgerows and trees thereon, moved a distance of 
four hundred yards in the space of three days. Cf. John Speed, cited in Foley, 
Records, iii, 614. 
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leave the country and wouk. confine himself to his home at 
Belmont. So Thomas Stepheiis had to go to Rome alone, and 
there, at the age of twenty-six, he was received as a novice at 
Sant’ Andrea, with Fr. Fabio de Fabiis as his novice-master, on 
20 October, 1575. Amongst his fellow-novices in this interna- 
tional Roman novitiate were the “Lombard” Pietro Berno from 
Ascona on the Lago Maggiore, and the Irishman, Thomas Field, 
destined to work as a pioneer missionary for fifty years in Para- 
guay, as well as seven of his own fellow-countrymen. These, 
save for Richard Cudner who entered a year later and died in 
Paris in 1587, had all been at Oxford, and had known Campion 
there. They form a memorable group: Robert Persons, Fellow 
and Dean of Balliol College, destined to be the fearless prota- 
gonist of the Catholic cause in England, who died as Rector of 
the English College in Rome in 1610; Giles Gallop, Fellow of 
New College, who died in Rome in 1579; Henry Garnet, also of 
New College, who would die a martyr’s death in England in 
1606; William Weston, who after seventeen years of imprison- 
ment in England was to die in Valladolid in 1615, deeply revered 
for his sanctity; John Lane, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
who joined the Society in February 1576 and died in Alcal4 in 
1579; and finally, Humphrey Woodward, who entered in 
August 1577 and died in Milan as Professor of Scripture in 1587. 
Pound had asked Stephens to win for him from Father General 
the privilege of admission into the Society of Jesus. A first petition 
resented by Thomas Stephens on behalf of his dear and deserving 
Fiend failed in its object and has been lost, but a second one, 
dated 4 November, 1578, whilst Stephens was doing his philo- 
sophy at the Roman College, is preserved, with its commendation 
of his former comrade, now a prisoner in the Tower of London. 


He is thirty-eight years of age, of a tall and handsome figure, a 
flowing beard pa My pleasing countenance. He has not = his 
philosophy but is well-versed in the humanities and most devoted 
to the study of the Fathers. For most of the time in which I lived 
with him he led a most austere life and used no bed, but slept on the 
ground. He would spend an hour at midnight in prayer, illowing 
this with spiritual reading till daybreak. He would then resume his 
prayer for two, three or four hours, and devote the rest of the day 
to reading the Fathers, again devoting two or thee hours to prayer 
in the evening. . . . He was always striving to reconcile enemies, to 
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convert heretics to the true faith and schismatics to a sincere profes- 

sion of Catholic belief and practice. 

This second petition was successful and, a month later, the 
General sent a letter to Pound admitting him into the Society. 
A further petition of Thomas Stephens also won favour, for in 
1$79, while engaged on his second year of philosophy and 
studying physics under Antoine Menu and mathematics under 
the famous Christopher Clavius, he was given leave by the 
General to join the mission of Portuguese East India. 

He reached Lisbon at the end of March in time to form one of 
the twelve Jesuit missionaries setting sail from the Tagus on 
4 April in a fleet of five ships. Six of them—Stephens among the 
number—sailed in the Sao Lourengo, while the other six, including 
his fellow-novice, Pietro Berno, were in the Chagas. All came 
safely through that long voyage, so frequently attended with 
disaster, and on 24 October, 1579, the entire fleet reached Goa, 
the capital of Portuguese India, amid universal rejoicings. We 
have a detailed and fascinating description of the voyage in a 
long letter dated 10 November which Thomas wrote to his 
father. He had arrived there as a scholastic in his thirtieth year, 
and priests were badly needed. So, at once, he began his theology. 
A serious illness interrupted his studies, but on his recovery he 
resumed them, and within six months he was ordained and sent, 
without further ado, to the mission of Salsette, where indeed 
“‘the harvest was great and the labourers few.” 

The peninsula of Salsette, south of Goa, then had a population 
of 80,000 Indians scattered over fifty-five villages. They were 
firmly attached to their Hindu religion and dominated by 
Brahmins or Chardés (Kshatryas), with scores of temples, dedi- 
cated for the most part to Santéry, the cobra-goddess, who was 
identified by some authorities with the terrible Durga, the con- 
cubine of Vetal, the ruling god of this region. When the Jesuit 
missionaries had first set foot there in 1560, Salsette counted 
about a hundred Christians, clustering for protection around the 
Portuguese frontier-fortress of Rachol. Fr. Pedro Mascarenhas, 
the founder of the mission, had managed to convert a leading 
Brahmin of Cortalim, where a Lingam—the symbol of Man- 

uessu or Shiva—was the chief object of worship. Nineteen families 
followed this Brahmin’s lead and, not surprisingly, reprisals 
t Foley, Records, iii, 614, 620. 
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ensued. The Portuguese, in defence of the maltreated converts, 
took prompt action by demolishing the local temple, and by 
1569 the village numbered a thousand fervent Christians. Mean- 
time the Fathers had opened two other missions in Rachol and in 
Margio, the capital of the province. The way to further develop- 
ments was opened up in 1567 by the destruction of the temple 
of Malsadevi (the Indian Venus) at Mardol, near Vern4, with its 
adjoining houses of prostitutes. Diogo Rodriguez, the intrepid 
captain of the fortress of Rachol, with striking thoroughness, 
followed up this act of reprisal by systematically destroying all 
the three hundred or more pagodas in the peninsula. This forceful 
course of action marked the beginning of a new era for the 
Salsette mission. In 1569, mission stations were opened in Verna 
among the Brahmins and in Orlim among; the Chardés and, in 
1570, in Mormugio. In 1574 the Fathers founded a college in 
Margio and also transferred a hospital frora Goa to Margio, but 
five years later both were burnt down by the avenging army of 
the Sultan of Bijapur. Yet, when Fr. Stephens, henceforth styled 
“Padre Estevam,” arrived on the scene in 1580, the college and 
hospital had already been set up again in Rachol, and the Salsette 
mission with its six churches counted no less than eight thou- 
sand Christians. The war against the Portuguese had collapsed 
after the murder of the infamous Sultan of Bijapur in April 
1580. Yet the situation of the missionaries was far from secure. 
In 1579, the Viceroy and his Junta had proscribed all idolatrous 
practices in Salsette. The Hindus, however, hoped they would 

et this decree revoked by the king of Spain, who had, in 1580, 
ome the ruler of Portugal and of its Indian possessions. On 
finding that their hope was vain, the five southernmost villages 
of the province, Cuncolim included, revolted, and burnt the 
churches and residences of the various Christian mission stations 
in their area. The revolt was, of course, put down, and so, on 
12 July, 1583, the Superior, Rudolph Aquaviva, with three 
other Fathers, a lay brother, two Portuguese and forty-eight 
native Christians, went in a body to Cuncolim to re-establish 
the mission there. It was a major disaster. The Fathers, with 
many of their companions, were massacred by the infuriated 
inhabitants. Fr. Stephens, now Rector of the Rachol college, 
recovered the bodies of these martyrs and had them solemnly 
buried in his church, and how profoundly stirred he must have 
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been by the sight of his martyred companions, his fellow-novice, 
Pietro Berno, among them! Only two months later came a letter 
from his brother, Richard, telling him of the martyrdom of his 
friend Edmund Campion and his companions at Tyburn. In his 
reply to Richard’s letter Thomas gave a glowing account of the 
death of his‘own fellow-missionaries, and of the heroic firmness 
of faith of a Brahmin boy, Bernardo, from his own college of 
Rachol. He went on to speak about the variety of languages in 
the country and to offer his comments. “Their pronunciation is 
not disagreeable, and their linguistic structure is allied to that of 
Greek and Latin. The phrases and constructions are of a wonder- 
ful kind. The letters and syllables have their value and are varied 
as often as consonants can be combined with vowels and mutes 
with liquids.” 

A few months later Fr. Stephens was able to come to the 


rescue of four of his fellow-countrymen: Fitch, Newbury, Leeds 


and Story. These were English merchants who had reached 
Ormuz by the overland route in December 1583. The captain 
of that fortress had them arrested as spies and sent on to Goa, 
where they were put in jail. Fr. Stephens interceded for them 
with the Viceroy and they were set free on bail, a Goan citizen, 
André de Tavora, having charitably paid for them the required 
sum of two thousand pardaus. In return for such charity, Story, 
a painter, entered the Society but left after a short stay; the three 
others broke bail on Whitsunday 1584, and fled overland to the 
Court of Akbar. Leeds remained there; Newbury got as far as 
Aleppo, but died on his way home; only Fitch got back to 
England after an adventurous voyage to Burma and Siam by the 
overland route, and reached London seven years later, in 1591, 
with a story to tell. 

It is not easy to piece together the account of Fr. Stephens’s 
missionary labours during his all-but forty years in Salsette. He 
had been, as already noted, Rector of the Rachol college for five 
years; for a short time he was the ‘‘Minister’”’ of the Professed 
House at Goa, and, for a few months, he acted as “‘Socius” or 
Secretary to the Father “Visitor” of the mission. Apart from 
these brief absences he was engaged as an active missionary all 
over the peninsula of Salsette tll his death in 1619. Some idea of 


t J. Huygen van Linschoten, Itinerario 2 (1910), 81-87; M. Saldanha, Doutrina 
Christa (1945), 18-20. 
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his activities will be derived from the following list of dates and 
places: in Rachol, 1583-1584; in Mormugio, 1587-1588; (he 
took his last vows as a Spiritual Coadjutor in 1589); in Margao 
in 1594; back again in Mormugio in 1596; in Benaulim in 1599; 
in Margao again in 1601; in Loutolim, 1606-1608; in Bassein (as 
teacher of the Marathi language), 1611-1612; in Rachol in 1614; 
and finally in Navelim in 1618. Ever since the martyrdoms at 
Cuncolim the mission had been wonderfully blest. In 1584, the 
number of pagans baptized was 1,550; in 1586-87 the five 
southern villages, Cuncolim, Verod4, Assolnam, Ambelim and 
Vellim, became Christian; in 1588 this example was followed by 
Majordé in the heart of Salsette with some smaller places and, in 
1591, by nine other villages. Thus while in 1594 there were 
28,500 Christians, their number in the following year had risen 
to 35,000, and by the time of Fr. Stephens’s death the pagan 
peninsula in which he had laboured so fruitfully had become a 
wholly Christian land. This amazing success was due, under 
God’s blessing, to the small band of Jesuit missionaries working 
in this field and, pre-eminently, to the indefatigable labours of 
our “‘Padre Estevam.”’ All the records lay stress on his outstanding 
missionary talents and apostolic zeal. He had a robust constitu- 
tion, enjoyed good health, and was by natural disposition ener- 
getic, vivacious and brimful of optimism. Possessed of a keen 
and observant mind, he had not only made the most of his 
broken studies of the humanities, mathematics and theology, but 
had continually added to his store of knowledge and profited by 
every experience. Moreover, he had schooled himself to such a 
degree of humility, that what shone in the eyes of his fellow- 
workers was the prudence and gentleness of his dealings, while 
his spiritual detachment rendered it impossible for his Superiors 
to discover any preference for some — mission station or 
field of work. We are told that he preached and heard confessions 
in Konkani: that he had mastered the language of the country: 
that, not satisfied with his command of the popular dialect, he 
had no less successfully studied the language of the higher classes 
or Hindostani (by which the writer must have meant Marathi) 
and actually wrote and printed a volume in that language. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the name and fame of 
Fr. Stephens had even reached his native England. In the second 
volume of his Principal Navigations Hakluyt had published our 
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missionary’s letter to his father, as well as Newbury’s letters and 
the report of Fitch about his voyages. These contained grateful 
references to Fr. Stephens’s goodness and practical help at Goa. 
A copy of this book actually came into the hands of Stephens’s 
old friend and fellow-Jesuit Thomas Pound. In striking contrast to 
the active missionary career of Fr. Stephens, Pound had suffered 
thirty years of confinement in ten different prisons for his faith and 
had only been set free on the accession of} ames I. In a memorial 
addressed to the king in 1609, Pound referred to his old com- 
panion, “Father Thomas Stephens, these twenty-nine years since, 
a famous preacher of the Society at Goa, where their colony of 
St. Paul’s is, at the East Indies, of whose great favours there 
showed to many of our English Protestants there sometimes 
arriving, they have in the history of their navigation given good 
testimony.” In a letter written that same year to their common 
friend Fr. Robert Persons, Pound spoke of his deep debt of 

ratitude to Fr. Weston, “‘and next to him to love my dear 
aren some time, but many happy spent years since that, ten 
thousand miles hence: I mean my Father Thomas Stephens, 
which was my first messenger for obtaining of my admittance 
into the Society.” 

In that same year 1609 Fr. Stephens did a good turn to four 
Englishmen (as also to one Dutchman and the famous French 
traveller Pyrard de Laval with two of his compatriots) much as 
he had done years before to Fitch and his associates. The Viceroy 
at Goa, André Furtado de Mendonga, had, at the end of the 
monsoon, committed to prison all foreigners who had come to 
India on other than Portuguese ships. In the subsequent story of 
his voyages published after his return to Paris, Pyrard told how, 

The Jesuit Fathers spared no trouble to set us free. Five of them: 
the Procurator of the Christians, Gaspar Aleman, Father Thomas 

Stephens, an Englishman, Father Jean de Cenes, a Lotharingian from 

Verdun, Father Nicolas Trigaut, a Walloon from Douay, and good 

Father Estienne de la Croix, a Frenchman from Rouen, joined forces 

for this purpose and got us out of jail in three weeks. Undoubtedly 

these good Fathers would have gladly helped us all the way home 
in spite of the trouble we caused them. They could not have done 


more for us had we been their own brothers.? 


With the same enlightened charity Fr. Stephens was always on 
t Foley, Records, iii, 614, 620. 2 Voyage (Paris 1679), 173-78. 
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the look-out to help his Indian Christians and all his fellow- 
workers in the mission. In 1601 he wrote to the General pleading 
for more missionaries; and in 1608, in another letter to him, he 
submitted a further suggestion. He explained how Fr. Henrique 
Henriques, who had come to India in St. Francis Xavier’s days 
and was working on the Fishery Coast, had acquired a perfect 
command of Tamil and had written several books in this lan- 
guage. A skilful Spanish lay brother, Juan Gongalves, had with 
the help of Fr. Juan de Faria, cut a complete set of Tamil type, 
and in this type a short Tamil Catechism of sixteen pages had 
been printed in Quilon in 1578—the first book to be printed in 
an Indian alphabet. This was followed by a fuller Catechism of 
112 pages issued in Cochin in 1579, and then by a magnum opus— 
a Tamil Flos Sanctoram—of no less than 668 pages, printed in 
1587.! Having explained all this, Fr. Stephens went on to say: 


I have for many years longed to see books printed in Indian types, 
as was done in the Malabar mission. The chief difficulty is that, for 
such productions, one needs as many as 600 matrices (moulds) 
instead of twenty-four, though, at a push, we could manage with 
only 200. A word from Your Paternity to Father Provincial in this 
sense would weigh much and prove an immense boon to us. 


Alas! that expert mechanic, Brother Gongalves, had died at 
Goa in 1580, and Fr. Faria had died in 1582, and no successor 
could be found in Goa with the skill to cut the letters of the 
Devanagari characters in use. But Fr. Stephens was not the man 
to give way to discouragement. Foiled in this printing scheme, 
he composed a Grammar of the Konkani language for his fellow- 
missionaries. It proved invaluable, for, where previously few of 
them could make enough progress in the language to hear con- 
fessions, henceforth—relying on copies of his manuscript Gram- 
mar—they were themselves soon able to hear confessions and 
even to preach and write books in Konkani. He also wrote a 
Catechism in Konkani towards the end of his life but it was still 
in the press when he died. But his greatest achievement undoubt- 
edly was his Christian Purdna. This Christian epic, composed to 
carry its appeal to pagans as well as to Christians, was finished in 
1614 and printed in Latin type at Rachol in 1616. Of its content 


t Cf. Schurhammer-Cottrell, The First Printing in Indic Characters in Harvard 
Library Bulletin 6 (1952), 147-60. The Flos was discovered in 1954 by our friend 
Xavier S. Thani Nayagam in the Vatican Library (Vat. Ind. 24). 
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and character more will be said in due course. It was at once 
acclaimed by all as a literary masterpiece, and the Christians in 
their enthusiasm insisted on having readings from it in the 
churches after Mass on Sundays and feastdays. With its publica- 
tion Fr. Stephens could well have sung his Nunc dimittis. Forty 
years of incessant work in a trying climate had taken their toll 
and undermined even his robust constitution. Stomach troubles 
turned every attempt to take food and medicine into torture. No 
remedy was of any avail. Yet, amid all his pains, he was most 
patient and resigned, and, indeed, as obedient to the directions of 
his nurse and doctor as he had ever been to his Superiors. His 
converts in Salsette besieged heaven with their prayers for his 
recovery, but their prayers were answered by his peaceful death 
at the Professed House in Goa in his seventieth year. In that same 
year, 1619, his great predecessor, Francis Xavier, was being 
beatified in distant Rome—but Fr. Stephens had the consolation 
of knowing that his own remains would be laid to rest close to 
the incorrupt body of Francis Xavier in the adjoining church of 
the Bom Jesus. Small wonder that his brethren found in his life 
“an example for us all,”’ while the Governor in his letter to King 
Philip II of Spain spoke of him as “‘an English priest of out- 
standing holiness.” 

Fr. Stephens lived on in his works, in his Grammar and Cate- 
chism, but, pre-eminently, in his Purdna. His Konkani Grammar 
was the first printed grammar of an Indian language. It was pub- 
lished in Rachol in 1640 under the title: Arte da lingoa canarim com- 
posta pelo Padre Thomaz Estevéo da Companhia de Jesus, and there 
was a second edition of it in Nova Goa in 1857. His Konkani 
Catechism followed in 1622, with the title: Doutrina Christam em 
lingoa bramana canarim, etc., and the sub-title charmingly goes on to 
rs us that the Catechism is drawn up in dialogue form “‘to suit 
the tinies” (pera ensinar os mininos), and that its author is (delicious 
phrase!) a “‘natural de Londres.” It was reproduced in facsimile, 
with an erudite introduction, by Professor Mariano Saldanha in 
Lisbon in 1945, but was still in popular use, as Fr. F. de Souza 
testifies, throughout the seventeenth century in all the Christian 
Konkani congregations. What however conferred a literary 
immortality on Fr. Stephens and set him on a peak among the 
poets of the Marathi language is his Purana. There were three 
editions of this work, printed in 1616, 1649 and 1654, and it is 
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available for us to-day in the sumptuous and scholarly edition of 
Joseph L. Saldanha, published in 1907 in Mangalore. 

The Hindu Puranas told in poetic form the stories of the 
origin of the world, of the coming of the gods and their adven- 
tures in love and war, of the origin of mankind and the exploits 
of kings and heroes—and not surprisingly included absurd fables 
and not a little obscenity. Fr. Stephens soon realized what a 
fascination the singing of these poems exercised over the Hindu 
mind, and was inspired to compose and present his Christian 
Purana as a counter-attraction.' This great poem falls into two 
parts—the first narrating the Old Testament story from the 
creation to the announcements by Prophets and Sybils of the 
coming of the Redeemer, while the second part recounts Our 
Lord’s life. One idea dominates the whole Purana: it is that of 
man’s deliverance by Christ from the bondage of Satan; and this 
not only gives a sense of unity and wholeness to the work but 
enhances its charm for the reader. The selection of material is + 
carefully made, with an occasional insertion of apocryphal 
stories, and the narrative is enlivened by vivid descriptions fall of 
oriental colouring, impressive and unforgettable. Fr. Stephens, 
with an eye on his pagan readers, cleverly introduces a Brahmin 
to put questions about the difficult problems, with the P4adri 
Guru at hand to solve his difficulties. 

There can be little doubt that Fr. Stephens poured his soul out 
into this great epic, but no translation can do justice to the 
original work or reflect the resources of the Marathi language 
which he extols in the opening stanzas. The popularity of this 
masterpiece is proved by the three editions in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In 1722 an Indian priest, Pascoal Gomes de 
Faria from Batim in the island of Goa, added 237 stanzas about 
the Passion of Our Lord. When printed copies became rare, 


t Like his predecessor Dnyanadev and his famous contemporary Eknith, 
Fr. Stephens adopted the popular Ovi metre (three long lines rhymed together, 
followed by a short line to round off each stanza) in Marathi, with a slight admix- 
ture of Konkani to make his poem more intelligible to his readers. He originally 
used Devanagari characters but was forced to transcribe and print the work in 
Roman characters, following the system of transliteration then in use. Indeed, as 
a system, it was undoubtedly simpler and more accurate than the systems advo- 
cated two hundred years later in Calcutta. An early eighteenth-century copy in 
Devanagari was discovered by J. E. Abbott in 1923 among the Marsden Manu- 
scripts in the School of Oriental Studies in London. These manuscripts had 
belonged to the Jesuit archives in Goa. 
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hand-written copies were made with exquisite penmanship and 
preserved by many Christian families as a precious legacy. 
Echoes of its influence are heard throughout the subsequent 
years of India’s Christian history. So, when “the Tiger of Mysore,” 
Tippu Sahib, carried off 60,000 Konkani Christians from Manga- 
lore to Seringapatam and enslaved them from 1784 to 1799, we 
learn that their faith and hope were sustained by Fr. Stephens’s 
Purana. Again, when Dr. Buchanan in 1801 found his way to the 
Catholic hamlets of Kanara, he noted how prayer combined with 
musical recitals from the Purdna unfailingly consecrated every 
family gathering of the Christians. When Cunha Rivara pub- 
lished in Goa his Ensayo Historico da Lingua Concani in 1858, 
there were no longer any printed copies extant. Yet in 1873 
D’ Abreu, writing to Gerson da Cunha, says that it was still being 
read in church in Lent and Holy Week—and received with such 
reverence that an amazing silence set in once its recital began. 
As late as 1926, W. F. Sequeira could give a list of places where 
this custom still prevailed, nor was the Purdna chanted only in 
the churches but also in the homes and at work in the fields. The 
magnificent Mangalore edition of 1907 will have done much to 
extend and perpetuate Fr. Stephens’s fame. Mention should also 
be made of a “revised” or Protestant version of the Purana in 
Devanagari characters, published by Dr. Hivale in Poona in 1935 
and entitled Christian Katha, in which the “Romish” passages 
were omitted. This makes it all the more desirable to realise, at 
long last, Fr. Stephens’s plan to publish the whole poem in 
Devanagari type. Such too was the desire of the eminent Marathi 
= Dr. Kirtikar. Writing to the editor of the 1907 edition 
e said, 

Now that the Purdnna is given to the public, although in Roman 
characters, it will live—nay, must live—as long as the Marathi 
language lasts. Let me express the hope that it may . . . be cast in the 
Devanagari mould, for it appeals not only to the Christians of 
Northern and Southern Konkan, but also to the many students of 
the Marathi language who, in search of fine scholarship, must be 
delighted to read this great work as Fr. Stephens sent it forth, in 
genuine Mar&thi poetry of the highest quality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Manuscripts: Two unpublished letters of Stephens, his obituary 
notice and the Catalogues of the Goan Province in the Roman Archives 
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of the Society of Jesus; the Codex Novitiorum 1565-1586 in the Archives 
of the Novitiate of the Roman Province, and the Dissertation of 
Benedetta Quadra, I] P. Tommaso Stephens S.I. e il suo Purana Cristiano 
(R. Universita di Studi, Rome 1943). More important principal works: 
Joseph L. Saldanha, The Christian Puranna of Father Thomas Stephens 
(Mangalore, 1907); partial translations of the Purana by the same in 
The Mangalore Magazine 3 (1905-06), 168, 193-94, 233-34, 353-54, by 
M. J. de Saldanha in O Oriente Portuguez 5 (1908), 396-405, and by 
Cunha Rivara, Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani (Nova-Goa 1858), 
83-126; Joh. Dindinger, O.M.I., P. Thomas Stephens und sein Purdna, 
in Die katholischen Missionen, $7 (1929), 100-03, 133-36, 162-67, and 
the texts in Henry Foley, S.J., Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus (1878), 580-87, 614-21. 


LEGION 
By 
C. S. LEWIS 


Not that which may be speaking an hour hence 
When pride or pity of self or craving sense 
Blunt the mind’s edge, now momentarily keen. 
Do not by show of hands decide between 
My factions; condescend to the pretence 
That what speaks now is I. In its defence 
Dissolve my Lower House and intervene. 


[= hear my voice; this present voice, I mean, 


Thou wilt not, though we ask it, quite recall 

Free will, once given. Yet to this moment’s choice 
Give unfair weight. Hold me to this. Oh strain 

A point; use legal fictions. For, if all 

My quarrelling selves must bear an equal voice, 
Farewell—thou hast created me in vain. 


DE LA SALLE BROTHERS 
IN ENGLAND 1855-1955 


By 
H. C. BARNARD 


Centenary of their arrival in this country to undertake work 
in the sphere of Catholic education.* 

Broadly speaking, the work and history of the Teaching Orders 
and Congregations of the Catholic Church are too little known, 
not ioe 2 among the general public, but even among educational 
historians and the Catholic laity; though each of these two groups 
has its own special potential interest in the subject. But today this 
is far less the case with the De La Salle Institute than with many 
other of the Catholic brotherhoods and sisterhoods which are 
dedicated to the teaching apostolate. That this should be so is due 
mainly to the research and the published writings of M. Georges 
Rigault in France, and Dr. W. J. Battersby (himself a De La Salle 
Brother) in this country. Considering, therefore, the work 
which has already been done by experts and which is available 
to the general reader, the present writer has considerable diffi- 
dence in offering his inevitably slender tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the De La Salle Institute, and more especially to its 
development in this country during the past hundred years. Let 
us, nevertheless, look back to the beginnings of the educational 
work which the Brothers have achieved. When, on the 26 May 
1854, Brothers Théotique and Barthélemy first arrived, like 
Joshua and Caleb, to spy out the land, the whole question of 

t They began their first establishment at Clapham on 25 March 1855. This is 


represented to-day by St. Joseph’s College, Beulah Hill, London, S.E.19. 

2 G. Rigault: Histoire Générale de I’ Institut des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 9 vols., 
Paris, 1937-53. 

W.]J. Battersby: De La Salle ; Pioneer of Modern Education, 1949; Brother Potamian: 
Educator and Scientist, 1953; The De La Salle Brothers in Great Britain, 1954; and 
other books and articles dealing with De La Salle. In the United States, Dr. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick has written La Salle: Patron of all Teachers, 1951. 


T: YEAR, 1955, the De La Salle Brothers are celebrating the 
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pular education was very much “‘in the air.” But it tended to 
% debated more with regard to political or religious considera- 
tions than on purely educational grounds; and it was not every- 
body who could realise that ultimately educational considerations 
must also be religious ones. Whitbread’s Parochial Schools Bill of 
1809, Brougham’s Parish Schools Bill of 1820, Roebuck’s Educa- 
tion Bill of 1833, had all alike failed to set up a national system of 
schools which would receive aid from public funds, and the 
provision of popular education was still dependent on voluntary 
agencies. But in 1833 the Government had made a meagre grant 
of £20,000 “‘for the erection of school-houses for the education 
of the poorer classes in Great Britain.’”” The money was paid over 
direct to the National Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society. These had been founded at the beginning of the century 
by an Anglican clergyman, the Rev. Andrew Bell, and by a 
Quaker, Joseph Lancaster. They were therefore associated either 
with the Established Church or with Protestant Nonconformity. 
The grant was renewed and increased year by year; and the issue 
of the “Management Clauses” in 1847 made it possible for the 
Government to provide funds for schools on the direct application 
of any recognised voluntary body, and not solely through the 
agency of the two Societies. This was of particular value to 
Catholics, because the Catholic Poor School Committee, dating 
from 1847, was recognised for this purpose. Already voluntary 
effort had provided a number of elementary schools for Catholic 
children, but there were still very many of them who received 
no schooling at all. 

In the field of secondary education no kind of State aid was 
available. The “‘public schools” and grammar schools benefited 
to a greater or less degree from endowments, and they also 
charged fees. Their curriculum was restricted very largely to a 
study of the classics which was regarded, to use a contemporary 
technical term, as the school’s “‘business.”’ There were also some 
private, and a few proprietary, schools which varied greatly in 
merit, but on the whole gave a more extended education than did 
the older type of school. For Catholic boys there were already in 
existence, and dating from the early part of the century, several 
schools of the fee-paying “public school” or grammar school type, 
run by Jesuits, Benedictines and Dominicans, as well as some 
“seminary-colleges” conducted by the secular clergy. There were 
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also a number of private schools run by Catholic laymen; and 
some small and tentative efforts were being made to provide 
Catholic “middle-school” education for boys who required a 
commercial type of education and whose parents could pay only 
a small fee. Here, as we shall see, lay some of the most pressing 
needs of the time. 

Such then, in bare outline, was the situation which had been 
developing and which confronted the De La Salle Brothers on 
their entry to this country. But it was seriously complicated by 
anti-Catholic feeling which was rife in many quarters. Anyone 
who cares, for example, to turn the pages of a volume of Punch in 
the 1850’s will see abundant illustrations of this. The growth of 
Tractarianism in the English Church and the conversion of New- 
man in 1845 and of Manning in 1851 were alarming enough; 
while the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in England and 
Wales in 1850 was characterised as ‘“Papal Aggression’ and had 
provoked the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 1851. It might 
therefore have been considered a most inappropriate opportunity 
for the introduction of a new Catholic teaching agency into this 
country, even if the Government were now prepared to contribute 
towards the maintenance of Catholic elementary schools through 
the medium of the Poor School Committee. But there was yet 
another complication. The old monitorial system of Bell and 
Lancaster was by this time moribund. In spite of the enthusiasm 
which the scheme had inspired not only in this country but also on 
the Continent and elsewhere, the defects of the system had become 
sufficiently obvious by the middle of the century. It was beginning 
to be realised—what De La Salle had always clearly seen—that a 
prerequisite of an adequate school system is a supply of properly 
trained teachers. Since Kay-Shuttleworth had organised his first 

ining college at Battersea in 1840 (taken over four years later 
by the National Society), other colleges had been opened; and by 
1860, when the Revised Code checked further development, 
there were thirty-four of them. They were all run by volun 
agencies, but were eligible for State aid; and one of them—that 
at Hammersmith—provided men teachers for Catholic elementary 
schools. These colleges were recruited from pupil-teachers who 
had been apprenticed to a head-teacher for three or four years, and 
had received a Government grant during their period of training. 
If they qualified for admission to a training college—and were 
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lucky—they could proceed there with the aid of a Queen’s 
Scholarship. Catholics had benefited from this scheme since the 
extension of grant to the Poor School Committee. 

But it was difficult for a Teaching Order or Congregation to 
fit into a scheme like this. The Institute of the De La Salle Brothers 
had their own carefully organised system of training—as indeed 
has every Catholic Teaching Order. A society like the De La Salle 
Brothers specifically prepares its members, along lines laid down 
by its Founder, for the giving of an education which is primarily 
and essentially religious. But that kind of qualification was not 
such as to satisfy the requirements which governed the award of 
State grant; and it was hardly to be expected that men of ex- 
perience, specially equipped for teaching in the schools of their 
own Institute, should be forced to go back and take a course in 
the one Catholic training-college which was available. 

These obstacles, however, did not present themselves in the case 
of secondary schools. As has been said, these received no Govern- 
ment grant and it was no concern of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether their teachers were “‘trained”’ or not. When 
therefore their attempts in the field of elementary education had 
proved largely abortive, the Brothers concentrated their efforts 
mainly on the development of a secondary school which had been 
started at Clapham in 1855, and which is the forerunner of the 
present St. Joseph’s College, Beulah Hill. A great need of the day 
was the provision of secondary schools of a “modern” ‘ 
between the popular elementary school and the “public” or 
grammar school with its classical curriculum. The Taunton 
Commission from 1865 to 1868 investigated the provision of 
education in schools other than elementary and “public ’’schools. 
It recommended that three types of secondary school should 
be made available; the first grade would take boys up to eighteen 
and provide a liberalised p nest education; the second would 
cater for the sons of parents whose means were “‘straitened” 
and would give a more “modern” curriculum, though Latin 
would be included; the third would provide a general education 
suitable for the sons of “‘the smaller tenant farmers, the small 
tradesmen, the superior artisans.’” The second and third types, in 
particular, were urgently required, and the De La Salle Clee at 
Clapham was indeed a — in this field. It was, in its way, the 
modern counterpart of the latinless boarding-school which had 
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been established 250 years before at St. Yon, for the bourgeoisie 
of Rouen. Clapham at its beginning offered a latinless curriculum, 
but this included elementary science and modern languages. The 
school encountered many difficulties, and it was not until the 


1880’s that it entered on a period of oe 4 
Its success during this epoch was due largely to the devotion, 


inspiration and ability of Brother Potamian (Michael O’Reilly), 
an American who had become a Brother in Quebec and had been 
transferred to this country in 1870. He was appointed to the school 
at Clapham and eventually developed it into a highly efficient 
institution. Later it was transferred first to Tooting, then to 
Denmark Hill, and finally to Beulah Hill. Brother Potamian not 
only proved himself to be a distinguished headmaster, but he was 
also a scientist of repute. In 1884 he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Science in the University of London for his researches in 
electricity. He must surely have been the first headmaster of a 
secondary school to hold such an academic distinction—an un- 
usual achievement for a member of a religious Congregation in 
the 1880's. This was, however, an index of the progressive nature 
of the school. The influence of Herbert Spencer and Huxley was 
beginning to have its effect-on the curriculum. Thus under 
Potamian’s inspiring teaching of science the subject reached a 
high standard at St. Joseph’s College, which can have been 
paralleled in few contemporary secondary schools. It was a heavy 
blow when in 1894 Brother Potamian was transferred to a De La 
Salle Training College at Waterford, there to become Professor 
of Physics. 

St. Joseph’s College was the forerunner of ten other grammar 
schools which today are administered by the De La Salle Brothers. 
If they are no longer “‘latinless’’ they still provide a comprehensive 
and progressive curriculum, largely for boys of the “middle 
class” —if that term is not now obsolete. If the Brothers had done 
no more than establish one or two schools of this type to meet the 
demands of the latter part of the nineteenth century, they would 
have made a significant contribution to English education. 

But in spite of the spectacular success of St. Joseph’s College 
under Brother Potamian, the achievement of the Institute during 
its first fifty years in this country was in reality very limited. Its 
fortunes had fluctuated and the Brothers had faced many obstacles 
and vicissitudes. Their early history in England has indeed some 
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parallels with that of their Founder himself in the early days of the 
Institute. At the end of the nineteenth century they were left with 
only three communities—St. Joseph’s College, by this time re- 
moved to Denmark Hill; St. Joseph’s Academy at Kennington 
(which had been an offshoot from Clapham and was afterwards 
moved to Blackheath); and an Industrial School at Manchester. 
It is in the twentieth century that the rapid development of the 
Institute’s work in this country has taken place. Today it claims 
to have made the largest numerical contribution to the education 
of boys of any Catholic teaching body which is at work here. 
This development has been largely in two fields—that of the 
grammar school, with which we are dealing at present, and that 
of the approved school, to which some reference will be made 
later. The Education Act of 1870 had concerned itself with 
elementary education, but the 1902 Act made the State responsible 
for supplying secondary education in addition, and for co- 
ordinating the two branches. Catholic schools came into the 
category known as “non-provided.”’ This meant that the Church 
would have to face the expense of supplying the school buildings, 
but that, once the school was built, it would be maintained and 
its teachers paid out of public money. The institution of the 
“scholarship” system in 1907, whereby selected children were 
transferred from elementary to secondary schools, and the growth 
of the ““Hadow” idea, by which primary and secondary education 
were placed end-on and all children were to be drafted to some 
kind of secondary education, increased the difficulties of the 
denominations—and especially of Catholics. Fortunately it is not 
the duty of the present writer to discuss the controversies which 
centre round this subject; but one can at least understand that a 
religious body, which had provided primary schools in which its 
religion was the heart and inspiration of the education given, 
would be unwilling to see its pupils transferred to State 
“provided” secondary schools, where the Cowper-Temple clause 
was still in operation, and where religious instruction was 
conditioned by an “‘agreed syllabus.”” The 1944 Act has clinched 
the matter by throwing on Catholics the onus of providing their 
own secondary schools and of bringing them up to the high, and 
expensive, standard required if their children are to have the same 
educational opportunities as those who attend State schools, built 


and maintained at public expense. 
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Of the eleven grammar schools at present administered by the 
De La Salle Brothers, nine were founded since the passing of the 
1902 Act. Their status today varies—some, like the boarding- 
school at Beulah Hill, are independent; some, like St. Helens, 
receive direct grant; while others, St. Joseph’s Academy, for 
example, are classed as “voluntary aided” schools. Two of the 
{nstitute’s schools since the 1944 Act have become “secondary 
modern.”” The connotation of “secondary education” has been 
steadily widening during the past half-century. The tripartite 
division into “grammar,” “‘technical” and “modern” is perhaps 
too facile; and much experiment and considerable flexibility will 
be needed as we work out the modifications of the 1944 Act. As 
far as the Catholic community is concerned it would seem directly 
in the tradition of the De La Salle Brothers to make such ex- 
periments and to secure that flexibility inside a curriculum which 
is permeated by the Catholic religion. By so doing they will be 
acting in the spirit of their Founder, who, in a very different 
environment, met the needs of his age by organising at St. Sulpice 
a part-time “‘continuation school,” and especially by anticipating 
in his institution at St. Yon the French école primaire supérieure, 
the German Realschule, and our own secondary modern school. 

In yet another department of education the De La Salle Brothers 
have followed closely in the steps of their Founder. De La Salle 
was a pioneer in the treatment of juvenile delinquency by reme- 
dial and preventive, rather than by penal, methods. At St. Yon he 
established not only a middle-class boarding-school, but also a 
pension de correction for the training of “difficult” boys, who, when 
they had yielded to treatment, could be drafted to the other 
school. The President of the Parliament of Normandy was so 
impressed by the results obtained that he induced De La Salle to 
open in addition a pension de force for the treatment of older 
delinquents. It was a pioneer social experiment of great significance. 
To quote a contemporary writer: ““The success of this education 
of hopeless children was marvellous. It is unbelievable how many 
of these young people, completely perverted, were converted in 
this house, how many rebellious and unmanageable children have 
lost there their ferocity and their impiety, how many were 
restored.”’! 


t See Fitzpatrick, De La Salle, Patron of all Teachers, p. 399. The original quota- 
tion is from J. B. Blain, La Vie de M. J-B. de La Salle. (1733). 
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It was about the time that the De La Salle Brothers were 
starting their work in this country that a system, similar to that 
adumbrated by De La Salle, was introduced into England; for the 
first Reformatory Schools Act dates from 1854 and the Industrial 
Schools Act from 1857. The Brothers were soon at work in the 
slums of Liverpool, whither they had been invited by Fr. 
Nugent—an outstanding social worker among the poor and 
criminal classes of that great city; but they came more officially 
into relationship with the Home Office when they took over 
St. Joseph’s Industrial School at Longsight, Manchester, in 1885. 
Since that date other invitations from diocesan bishops have led 
the Brothers to open more approved schools, and they are now 
responsible for five of these institutions in England and an equal 
number in Scotland. A visit to one of them is a heartening 
experience. There is nothing to suggest retribution; the emphasis 
is wholly on reclamation and rehabilitation. 

The approved schools run by the Institute are all residential and 
are situated in the country. The boys, many of whom are of low 
intelligence or retarded, are given a school curriculum adapted 
to their needs and are dealt with as individuals; but much of their 
time is spent on the school farm or in the workshops; yet here, as 
always, the differentia is that the religious life to which the 
Brothers have dedicated themselves is the inspiration of the 
educational and social work to which they have set their hands. 

At the present time there are some 250 Brothers at work in 
this country. Their thirteen secondary schools contain about 
$650 pupils. In addition, their ten Home Office schools train 
nearly 900 boys. Their Training College at Middleton, which was 
established in 1947, sends forth every year sixty or seventy duly 
qualified teachers; and their Houses of Studies—including one at 
Cambridge—ensure a supply of Brothers to carry on the work 
bequeathed to them by St. John Baptist De La Salle, Patron of all 
Teachers. To quote a pregnant phrase used by the historian of 
another Teaching Order,' they have inherited an “education with 
a tradition”; and they have adapted that tradition to the needs of 
a new time and a new country without losing a jot of the in- 
spiration which their Founder gave them. 

It might well have happened that an educational system im- 
ported from the Continent, and administered by a Catholic 

t Dr. M. O'Leary, Education with a Tradition, 1936. 
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Teaching Congregation, should remain something of an exotic 
on English soil. Any impartial outside observer who visits the 
various institutions run by the De La Salle Brothers will know 
that this is not in the least the case. Their Institute in this country 
is to-day an integral part of English education. May it not then be 
accounted presumption if one who has inherited a_ different 
tradition of Christianity, and who has laboured in a different part 
of the vineyard, should greet the De La Salle Brothers as they 
celebrate their hundred years of devoted service in this country. 
Qui ad justitiam erndient multos fulgebunt quasi stellae in perpetuas 
aeternitates. 
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ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 


By 
F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


Magnus, is the only canonised saint who can be truly called 

a scientist. Others, such as St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, had a good understanding of the science of their time, 
but they were not concerned to advance it; they have been 
accounted scientists neither by the men of their day nor the later 
historians of science. So it was with reason that Pope Pius XII 
declared St. Albert, canonised by his predecessor, to be the Patron 
of those that devote themselves to the Natural Sciences. 

A Patron is primarily an advocate in heaven and a model for 
the spiritual life of his clients; but he is not necessarily a model 
in his profession. We do not go to St. Joseph of Cupertino for 
technical instruction to air-pilots, nor do we suppose that SS. 
Cosmas and Damian can advance the medical student in thera- 

utics. But St. Albert, though ignorant of much that is known 
i. a schoolboy of today, was, none the less, a good scientist: he 
understood, as did very few of his contemporaries, how to go 
about the task of discovering truth about nature. He was truly a 
scientist without being any less a man thereby. 

We know very little about Albert’s childhood: even the date 
of his birth is uncertain, being variously given as 1193 and 1205 
or 1206. We know that his family was noble: his father and uncle 
are thought to have been officials of the Empire. He had several 
brothers and sisters, two of whom entered the religious life. They 
lived in the castle of Bollstadt in Suabia in a manner fitting to a 
nobleman of the age, though to us it would probably seem un- 
comfortable, dirty and extremely lacking in privacy. No doubt 
he had the education fitting to his social position, but his acute 
and enquiring mind must have acquired or developed a love of 
and interest in natural things through his life in a great castle 
where flourished the love of hawk and hound and horse; while in 
the farms, the hills and forests around it he must have seen the 
animals and plants he was later to describe. 


Nv OF BOLLSTADT, known to the world as Albertus 
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When Albert was seventeen, his uncle went to Italy in the 
service of Frederick II and took the young man with him and left 
him at the University of Padua, where we may suppose that he 
pursued the normal course of studies. He would learn first to 
read and write Latin, to reason and dispute, and then pass on to 
particular studies. Here he may well have learned the elements of 
Greek science as transmitted by Aristotle, and was doubtless in 
constant fertilising discussions with all those who were interested 
in the new science revealed by the translation of the Arabic texts. 

At Padua, however, he was more fortunate than the student of 
today, for he met not only the world of science but that of heroic 
devotion. St. Dominic had visited Padua in 1220 and many of 
the first minds of the University had joined his Order. Albertus, 
then as ever avid of the truth, cannot but have been moved by 
their example. We are told that when praying before the image 
of Our Lady in the Dominican church, she appeared to him and 
said “‘O Albert, leave the world and enter the Order of Friars 
Preachers which I have obtained from my Son for the salvation 
of the world in these last days, and of which I am the special 
patroness. In it apply yourself ardently to the practice of the 
Rule and to study, because Géd will fill you with such wisdom 
that the whole Church will be enlightened with the doctrine of 
your books.” The young man did not immediately assent. His 
uncle wished him to follow an official career appropriate to his 
rank and persuaded him to forsake the company of the Order of 
Preachers: on the other hand the prayers of the Blessed Jordan 
and the Blessed Diana and her sisters prevailed, and Albert 
surrendered himself to his vocation. Nor was this a small sacrifice. 
He had wealth, the prospect of a career of honour, and what 


‘mattered very much more to the men of the thirteenth century 


than to us, the dignity of nobility. Even after his entry into the 
Order he was troubled in mind. It seems that he found it almost 
impossible to overcome his natural desire to carry on his scientific 
abdientted studies according to his strong and independent 
mind: the prospect of submitting his intellectual life to the 
direction of a superior seemed to demand so great a sacrifice that 
he contemplated flight. But once more he experienced a dream 


t Cited from Saint Albert the Great, by S. M. Albert, O. P. Blackfriars Publi- 
cations, 1948, pp. 11, 12. This work contains the best easily accessible account of 
St. Albert. 
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or vision in which Our Lady assured him his perseverance and 
promised that despite the errors that abounded in philosophy his 
faith should never waver. This experience seems to have been the 
turning point. Thenceforward he directed his giant mind and 
energy solely to the work of the order. 

For five years more (1223-1228) St. Albert stayed at Padua. 
His studies were presumably theological and philosophical: it is 
difficult to know how much systematic study of science would 
have been permissible. After leaving Padua he taught theology 
and philosophy, but seems to have written very little. But he was 
obviously recognised as the coming man and his superiors in 
1240 sent him to Paris, the eircom: Hm te thought, to study 
for his mastership in theology. Here also came St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and not the least glory of St. Albert is the part he played 
in forming the mind of that most influential of theologians and 
philosophers. St. Albert achieved his doctorate before 1248, in 
which year he was sent to Cologne in order that he might set up 
there a studium generale—as it were a university for his order. 
Soon after he was elected Provincial of Germany—an area 
covering the whole of present Germany, together with the Low 
Countries, Austria and Serbia. His great strength was manifest in 
the way in which he tramped from one corner of his province to 
another, always on foot and taking no provisions. Doubtless, these 
travels, undertaken for the Order, gave him great opportunities 
for scientific observation, whether of crafts, such as metallurgy or 
mining, or of the wealth of animal and plant life to be seen in 
the forests, mountains and plains. 

In 1256 he came to Rome and took the principal part in the 
famous controversy concerning the Mendicant Orders: but on 
its successful conclusion he returned, after a year in Italy, to 
Cologne. Here he took part in drawing up the system of studies 
of the Order of Preachers. It may be due to him, in great measure, 
that the studies prescribed were not solely theological, but in- 
cluded philosophy, a term having so wide a meaning that 
Dominican studies were calculated to produce men “ah that 
knowledge of things above and below, which characterised 
Albertus and his pupil St. Thomas. 

The next phase in the saint’s life was his promotion in 1260 to 
the office of Bishop of Ratisbon. That diocese had been reduced 
to a sad state of disorder by the previous holder of the see, and 
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Pope Alexander IV saw in St. Albert the man to put this right. 
The Master General of the Order was much distressed, for the 
rules of the Order forbade the acceptance of such an office— 
regarded as endangering the rule of poverty—except under the 
direct order of the Holy See. St. Albert felt it was his duty to obey. 
He did not indeed relax his austerities. He continued to wear his 
habit and to travel over his diocese on foot, a circumstance re- 
markable enough to give him the nickname of the Bishop with 
the Boots. Such a life was by no means easy in the Middle Ages 
when the bishop was a potentate. But his vigorous denunciations, 
his priestly example and paternal help together did their work 
and within two years he was able to prevail on the Pope to let 
him relinquish the See of Ratisbon. He retained the episcopal 
dignity however. He hoped, no doubt, to return to the work of 
his Order. In this he was disappointed for he was kept at Rome 
until 1263 and then appointed to a totally new task, the preaching 
of the Crusade to the German peoples. This he continued to do 
until 1264 when the death of Urban IV brought his mission to an 
end. Thenceforth he returned to the life of his Order, in the 
priories of Wurzburg and Strassburg, and after 1271 at Cologne. 
Of course, so great and able a man was continually called on as 
arbiter and peace-maker and did much of the work of a bishop. 
One of his last great works was to travel to Paris, when he was 
nearly eighty, to defend his pupil St. Thomas against those who 
were oles to have his teaching condemned. About 1279 he 
probably had a stroke, for we learn that both his great strength 
and mental ability left him; yet we are told that he retained the 
power to pray and his love of God until 15 November, 1280, the 
day when he died in his cell. 

Reading the brief sketch of St. Albert’s life, you may well 
wonder where the Provincial and Bishop made room for the 
scientist. Yet we have a large and extremely interesting corpus of 
scientific works from his hand. Moreover these works are not 
mere compilations, but incorporate much original thought and 
observation. Albertus was, like so many Germans, indefatigable, 
of immense strength and vitality, and totally devoted to his work. 
Doubtless, he never wasted a minute, and whether in the church, 
the library or on the road, whatever he did, thought or saw, con- 
tributed to his world-view. 

The genuine works of Albertus Magnus on scientific subjects 
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are not available in English. They are cast in the form of a com- 
mentary on the works of Aristotle—a mode of writing usual in 
his day, though now quite out of fashion. His intention is given 
in his own words. , 

Our object in these treatises on natural science is to meet as far as 
lies in our power, the wishes of the brethren of our Order, who 
now for several years have been begging us to compile such a book 
on the things of Nature, as would give them a complete natural 
history, by means of which they could arrive at a me 2 under- 
standing of Aristotle’s writings. Though we do not consider ourselves 
. _—— to such a work, we could not resist the wishes of the 

rethren. 


No doubt the men of his age were chiefly interested in under- 
standing Aristotle, but what interests us is the extent to which 
Albertus went beyond Aristotle and even disputed the accuracy 
of his conclusions. The plan of his work therefore coincided 
closely with that of Aristotle, and the bias of his mind was very 
similar to that of his great subject. Aristotle was a poor mathema- 
tician, physicist and astronomer, nor did Albertus excel him in 
any of these fields: again both Aristotle and Albertus were first- 
rate biologists, though Albertus differs from Aristotle in his keen 
interest in chemical and geological phenomena. It is perhaps 
worth pausing to compare the motives that prompted Albertus 
Magnus to the study of the sciences with those that actuate the 
scientist of today. The scientist of the ages before the rise of modern 
experimental science in the seventeenth century was generally con- 
cerned to obtain for himself the truest possible view of the whole 
physical world, so that from this, with his theological and meta- 
physical knowledge of those far more important matters of which 
natural science could tell him nothing, he might be able to form 
a true picture of the universe and understand how God in His 
— orders all things whether spiritual, living or non- 

iving. The modern scientist has as his primary task the investi- 
gation of problems concerning some particular thing or aspect of 
things. He may indeed win a great name in the annals of science 
without having given a thought to the nature of the universe. 
He can be a scientist without being a natural philosopher. But he 
can be both, and if the example of our patron Albertus is to be 
followed, we should be concerned both to advance science by 
adding our small contribution of fact or reasoning and also to 
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become natural philosophers, determined to form an idea of the 
nature of the physical world that God made for us. 

So the intention of Albertus was to understand his world and 
to describe it for his brethen. That being accepted, he had to form 
some notion of everything; a project which debarred him from 
that minute and exact study of particulars which alone has been 
found to afford the necessary basis for the construction of a reliable 
and practically useful natural science. 

Generally speaking, Albertus started, as we all do, with a book- 
knowledge of the natural world. Unfortunately the books that 
were available to him were extremely unreliable. The extant 
works on animals, plants and minerals were full of what seem to 
us today to be ridiculous fables, but which were easily swallowed 
by the men of the Middle Ages. Albertus differed from almost 
every other man of his time in that he drew a sharp distinction 


between the validity of what he had read and what he had seen 


for himself. Experimentum, trial, he regarded as the final test of 
truth in natural matters. Other early scientists had reached the 
same conclusion, but for the most part paid to it no more than 
lip service. Albertus, on the other hand, always reported his own 
observations where he had been able to make them. Throughout 
his works we find such phrases as “I have not been able to observe 
this;” “I think that this is untrue;” “I and my colleagues have 
tried this,” and it is clear that he attached to what has been proved 
by experience quite a different order of value from that which he 
had read in books. Nevertheless, his end being a complete view of 
the world, he was prepared to insert in his works what he had read 
in books. Thus we find some very absurd stories there about the 
beasts that could not be seen in Europe, such as the tiger. He re- 
counts without comment the absurd story of the way in which 
the hunter steals the tiger cubs and when pursued by the tigress 
casts in front of her a series of spherical mirrors, in which she sees 
a reduced reflection of herself and takes it to be her cub; thus she 
is so far delayed and retarded in the chase that the hunter can 
escape! But even so he rejected a great many fabulous stories 
because they seemed to him quite unlike what he knew of the way 
in which animals behaved. He could believe in dragons, even 
winged dragons, but not fire-breathing dragons! But the test of 
Albertus’s merits as a naturalist is not what he believed or dis- 
believed but what he saw and recorded. Where he can report his 
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observation he does so. Thus commenting on the then received 
statement that the crocodile alone of animals moves the upper 
jaw, he asserts that this is not true of all kinds of crocodile, for, he 
tells us, he had seen two crocodiles and both moved their lower 
jaws only. 

It was natural enough that he should know a great deal about 
horses, dogs and hawks, for he had been brought up among them, 
but what is much more remarkable is his careful observation of 
wild creatures and especially of the small beasts and birds and 
insects of which men took little account. 

Thus he gives a very good account of the habits of beavers, 
then common in central Europe. He clearly describes the reindeer, 
the elk and the bison, the otter, the marten, the ferret and the 
polecat. He knows the brown bear and even the polar bear, a 
specimen of which was actually brought to Frederick II, from the 
northern regions. He was not merely content to mention mice, 
but distinguished between the black rat, the mouse, the shrew and 
the vole. Several of these mammals are mentioned for the first 
time in his works. His descriptions of birds are not less able. 
Characteristic of Albertus is his investigation of the eagle, con- 
cerning which many fabies had accumulated, one of which was 
that it reared but one eaglet. Albertus heard of a towering cliff 
on which eagles nested. He did not, it is true, go so far as to climb 
it, but he procured a man to be lowered on a very long rope to 
count the eaglets and settle the question. But perhaps the most 
sauiaiiahie Tasiaes of his zoology was his account of the in- 
vertebrates, especially insects and spiders. No one had studied 
these small forms of life, but Albertus found them quite as inter- 
esting as the tiger. Here is his account of the ant-lion, that queer 
creature that digs a little pit to trap his prey. 

The formicaleon is called the ant-lion, which is also called murmi- 
caleon. To begin with this animal is not an ant, as some say. For I 
have had a great deal of experience of it and have shown my 
colleagues that this animal has very much the shape of a tick, and it 
hides itself in the sand, digging in it a hemispherical cup, at the 
bottom of which is the ant-lion’s mouth: and when ants, bent on 
gain, cross the pit, it seizes and devours them. This we have ve 
often watched. In winter also it is said to rob the ants of their food, 
for it gathers nothing for itself in summer. 


No one else studied insects for three centuries after, and I 
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wonder whether the saint’s fellow-friars did not tap their fore- 
a when they saw him watching spiders and beetles in the 
orest. 

The botanical work of Albertus is no less remarkable. The 
standard way of writing about plants was to copy their picture 
from someone else’s book and record their (usually imaginary) 
medicinal virtues. Albertus was the first man in fifteen hundred 
years to consider the functions and physiology of plants. He did 
not get very far with this difficult problem, which required the 
microscope for its elucidation, but he produced an ordered 
scientific treatise with many true and acute observations in it. 

St. Albert was one of the first Western scientists to interest 
himself in chemistry and alchemy. The little book on alchemy 
attributed to him is not genuine, but in his work On Minerals he 
examines the very curious semi-science of alchemy with great 
judgment. The alchemical books to which he had access were a 
curious farrago of science and occult philosophy. They contained 
a theory of the nature of metals and of chemical combination; 
they also purported to tell how gold and silver were to be made, 
but in a secret and obscure way intended to be understood only by 
the initiated. Albertus did not like this way of treating the matter. 
He saw no reason why gold should not be made. The current 
theory, descended with some changes from Aristotle, was that 
gold was formed in the rocks by the union of two vapours, one 
moist, the other smoky, which were later identified as mercury 
and sulphur. Albertus very reasonably supposed that what nature 
did in the rocks, the alchemists might do in their vessels. Thus 
they might well make gold from sulphur and mercury; but their 
assertions that they could turn base metals into gold he found 
harder to credit. Were, e.g., gold and copper different species, as 
are a horse and a dog, or was copper but a kind of imperfect gold? 
If the former were true, copper could not be made into gold, if 
the latter, it seemed a possibility. Albertus favoured the former 
view. He says of the alchemical books, ‘I have perused very many 
alchemical books and I have found them without seal and proof, 
only attempting to conceal their intention by metaphorical ex- 
pressions which has never been the custom of philosophy.” 
Characteristically Albertus resorted to an experimental test. He 
obtained what purported to be gold made by alchemy and 
arranged for it to be tested by exposure to the heat of a furnace, 
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and “‘after it had sustained six or seven fires, at once when further 
ignited, it was consumed and returned to a sort of dross.” 

But it is also greatly to the credit of Albertus that, unlike the 
alchemists, he was interested in chemical matters that did not 
pertain to attempts to produce gold. He visited the mines and the 
smelters: he watched brass-founders at work and tells us how 
they transformed their copper into brass. He made a list of a 
hundred or so minerals and recorded their properties, adding his 
own observations where he could. 

In his book on minerals Albertus was brought up against the 
curious traditions about gems and their virtues. The history of the 
books called Lapidaries went back to classical times: they gave a 
list of stones and their particular virtues. To us it seems absurd 
that beryl should avail against perils from enemies and strife, or 
jet put serpents to flight. Albertus did not really believe these 
things, for he prefaces them by “‘it is said.” Yet he could not quite 
reject the virtues of gems, first because there was so much 
authority for it, secondly because some gems really had “virtues’’ 
—the load-stone attracted iron: jet, when rubbed, attracted chaff 
—why, then, should it not repel serpents? 

I have said enough perhaps to show that Albertus had the 
widest interests in science and that, within the limitations of his 
plan, he was scientific in his attitude. He was not, however, trying 
to do what the modern does, namely to investigate a particular 
small field of nature and establish exactly the facts and laws that 
bore upon it, and his work must not be judged on that basis. 

It is not without profit then to consider in what way St. Albert 
is a model for the man of science. His example immediately urges 
upon us that the end of a man is not the increase of natural science. 
If to be a scientist is to subordinate all to the promotion of science, 
then Albertus was not a scientist. In fact, he put things in their 
right order. At the outset of his career he Scat the question 
whether he was to pursue his investigations freely or whether he 
was to take what seemed to him the better way—to join the Order 
of Preachers and submit all his powers and ambitions to his 
superior as representing God. Not without anguish of mind and 
only by the help of special grace did he overcome the desire to 
follow his own path. The same kind of problem confronts the 
scientist of today. Is he to follow simply and solely the pursuit of 
scientific truth, or is he to think first of the perfection of his life 
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and service to God and only secondarily of his part in building 


the fabric of science? 

And this decision taken, the scientist of today is further faced 
by difficulties to be overcome only by faith. St. Thomas tells us 
that those who study the sciences have greater merit of faith be- 
cause they are exposed to the arguments of pagan philosophers 
and heretics, and if that was true in the thirteenth century, how 
much more so today. But as Our Lady promised Albertus that 
the entanglements of philosophy and heresy should never make 
his faith waver, so we may hope that she will do the same for the 
Catholic scientist who invokes her. For it is true that the ground 
from which faith springs is in that deepest region of the mind 
wherein we experience our devotion to her and the return she 
makes to us. The counter to the naturalistic world-picture 
necessarily presented to us by science from without is the super- 


- natural virtue of faith, made possible by grace from within. To 


meet reasons with reason is in this world of uncertain knowledge 
for ever inconclusive: the faith that gives certainty is a gift which 
we must ask for. And as science deals only with what is clear in 
outline, and neglects of necessity the world of love and pity, so 
the scientist has a special need fo seek that world in her who is the 
symbol and fountain of love. ‘For love is nothing else, neither 
can it be represented otherwise than as a Mother with her Child.” 

St. Albert was not called to give up his science, nor to endanger 
his faith: as so often, what he gave up he found in greater measure. 
He gave up the prospect of a life of investigation, but in fact he 
left more new observations than any other man of his age, and 
with it he acquired a full and integral view of the world. A full 
and integral view, not indeed a true view, for that I believe is 
given to none. Indeed both Albertus and the scientist of today are, 
I would guess, very far sundered from the understanding of the 
infinite perfection of the least of things that God has made. Yet in 
seeking to reach such a view of the universe, St. Albert poses for 
us the problem of whether that is what we ought to try to do, if 
our powers allow of it. Are we to be philosophers, seeking not 
only to be wise in this and in that department of knowledge but 
to be wise absolutely, both in respect of single departments of 
knowledge, and also in respect of God, who is the beginning and 
end ofall things, and in the Beatific vision of whom we may hope 
to contemplate all things in a manner now not to be understood? 
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The answer is clear. To seek that absolute wisdom in some 
measure is the task of all men: to seek those partial wisdoms in 
addition is not for all men: to seek those partial wisdoms alone 
should be for none. We are called on to live a life that brings us 
nearer to God, but we are not called on to be natural philosophers 
unless we choose. Yet the example of Albertus shows us how 
admirable a discipline natural philosophy can be and how such a 
life should be lived. Can we then perhaps transpose his intellectual 
life into the modern mode? 

The pursuit of science rewards men by increasing their know- 
ledge and their power, both of which are of significance in the 
Christian life. In St. Albert’s time, what was thought of as science 
had not brought man much power over his world. The means of 
production of goods was still the traditional province of the 
illiterate artisan and only a select few, such as Albertus himself, 
Roger Bacon and Peter the Pilgrim, saw the processes of the 
artisan even as matters for investigation and improvement by 
science. Medicine and astronomy were realised to be departments 
of science, and also of use to man, but the progressive transforma- 
tion of man’s way of life by science was far in the future and 
guessed at only by a few. We cannot doubt however that St. 
Albert would have welcomed the relief of poverty and disease. 
Poverty, gladly embraced, he admired and adopted, but un- 
avoidable poverty, unwillingly or hopelessly accepted, was 
clearly an evil. That poverty and ill-health should be relieved was 
a work of mercy, having two admirable properties, the exercise 
of charity by the giver or healer, and the relief of the victim’s 
suffering. In the medieval world, the former shone the brighter, 
for it may be said that poverty, as a whole, was little mitigated 
and disease rarely prevented or cured. Today science does the 
work of charity. In industrially civilised countries, there is no 
poverty in the medieval sense: disease and early death take a 
quarter or less of their former toll. The immediate human ex- 
perience of charity is absent, yet every scientist who is a Christian 
and many others besides work with a general intention of bene- 
fiting humanity and are profoundly unwilling to engage in 
scientific work that they recognise as potentially harmful. Thus 

a 


even the most abstract and the scientist’s researches 


contribute to good ends and are in the long view pursued with 
that intention. 
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The other function of science, the increase of knowledge, was 
clearly recognised by St. Albert and his contemporaries as good. 
Every true statement was in some sense an avenue to the know- 
ledge of God, for the material world was a representation and 
result of an idea of the mind of God, and therefore could con- 
tribute something to the understanding of Him. In the works of 
God he would hope to find the evidence of the excellence of 
their Author. The natural philosopher of those times hoped to 
form a general idea of the universe, which was not then believed 
to be so difficult of comprehension as it seems today. The cosmos 
of classical antiquity was accepted as the pattern—a hierarchical 
cosmos informed and energised by the power of God descending 
through the stars and planets and setting in motion the changes by 
which the potentiality of all that was made was brought success- 
ively into act. Unfortunately the fundamental science of the time 
was erroneous, but nothing that has since been discovered lessens 
the value and merit of the task of understanding it. The universe 
seems to us vastly wonderful—no longer a mere passivity, but 
intense and continuous activity as far as our knowledge can press, 
while the living world, the further it has been investigated, has 
continued to reveal new marvels of orderly complexity. It may 
be thought that the progress of science has made us realise more 
and more the gigantic disparity of God and creature—no bad 
lesson to be learned. This quest for universal knowledge is of 
course no part of the modern scientist’s function, which is to 
conduct his particular investigations and thereby to increase the 
extent and the degree of order of the fabric of science. To range 
through the sciences and to try to reach some sort of provisional 
synthesis is the characteristic task of the natural philosopher 
rather than the natural scientist. 

Yet, when all is done, the image of the universe that can be 
formed in any human mind is infinitely poorer than the reality; 
our knowledge is utterly incomplete, our theories relating but to 
a part of things and in great measure provisional and uncertain. 
The knowledge of the universe that science provides is not enough 
for a man to base his life on. That is why St. Albert is our model, 
for his life was not centred upon science, but upon God. It was 
based on and informed by prayer and contemplation; it issued 
first in tireless and unsparing work for the Church. His pursuit of 
science was, first, a means to the presentation of that great syn- 
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thesis of science, philosophy and religion, which was the supreme 
achievement of the century; secondly, I think, an exercise in the 
contemplation of God’s creatures. I do not think he could have 
proposed to himself the pursuit of any task unrelated to God. So 
it should be with us, but the scientist of today finds it a harder 
task than did the scientist of earlier years. The atmosphere of 
science, which has communicated itself to the whole world we 
live in, is impersonal, concerned with the record and prediction 
of physical events; it speaks a language utterly different from that 
of religion, excluding the whole affective and conative side of 
human life. To keep faith alive in such an atmosphere is no small 
task: to make the system of science come alive as an aspect of 
God’s work is far greater and needs another Albert for its accom- 
plishment. 

I would end then with the conclusion that not only was Albert 
of Bollstadt fitly chosen as patron of scientists, but no other man 
who has lived could so perfectly have represented to us what those 
who devote themselves to the natural sciences should be. That 
his canonisation was delayed six hundred years may seem strange, 
but the truth is that the lesson St. Albert has to teach us has not 
been required in its fullness until the present age, when autonomy 
has been claimed for science and it has been set up as man’s guide 
in every field of his endeavour. We do not go to him for the facts 
of science, but we learn from him to put science in its proper 
place, neither despised nor over-exalted. 


TWO TRAVELLERS 
IN CHINA 


Marco Polo and Matteo Ricci 
By 
VINCENT CRONIN 


in the kingdom of the great Khan are increasingly valued 

now that travel into unknown civilisations has become a 

thing of the past. His adventures, like those of Odysseus, the Magi 

and Columbus, are among those which every succeeding genera- 

tion has relived, and the Venetian has come to be accepted as the 

reat Oriental explorer par excellence. Yet perhaps that title better 

Pefits another Italian traveller, Matteo Ricci, the true discoverer 

of China, who has until quite recently been neglected by all but 
a few scholars. 

While Polo, at the end of the thirteenth century, approached 
the furthest continental country of Asia by the mainland route 
across Turkestan and knew it as Cathay, Ricci at the end of the 
sixteenth century entered an equally vast and rich kingdom by 
the sea route, and knew it as China. It was Ricci who, ya much 
difficulty, arrived at the conclusion that the country he first 
explored and Polo’s Cathay were really one and the same. Ever 


Me POLO’S JOURNEYS in furthest Asia and particularly 


_ since 1513, when the Portuguese landed on the coast of Kwang- 


tung province, China and Cathay had been believed to be two 
countries. There were several reasons for this. First, the difference 
of name and the fact that, whereas the capital of Polo’s Cathay 
had been called Cambaluc, the capital of sixteenth-century China 
was Peking. Secondly, in Polo’s day the Mongol dynasty had 
been reigning: alien rulers with alien customs. In the sixteenth 
century the Ming, a Chinese dynasty, practised a far closer if no 
less extravagant form of court ceremonial, which confirmed the 
casual sixteenth-century observer in his view that China and Cathay 
were both great, wealthy, exotic but entirely different countries. 


t He was anticipated in this identification by Martin de Rada, who brought 
forward no arguments to support what seems to have been a piece of guess-work. 
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Thirdly, and perhaps most important of all, Polo’s description of 
Cathay had been recorded almost three hundred years before 
Ricci entered China. Polo saw a country quainter far than that 
which awaited the children of the Renaissance, for he made his 
discoveries in terms of the extravagant imagery of his age. He 
asked quite different questions from those which faced Ricci and 
other sixteenth-century travellers and, applying medieval cate- 
gories, built up a picture of a country which, to his successors, 
educated according to other principles, had become virtually 
unrecognisable, so that it was only after many years in China that 
Ricci could be certain he was traversing the same country which 
Polo had known. 

A comparison of Ricci’s description of China with Polo’s will 
reveal not only the different interests, values and attitude of 
these two nobly-born travellers, but the extent to which Ricci 
was both pioneer and master in the difficult art of presenting the 
totally foreign in terms of the known. It will also provide a 
partial explanation of the extraordinary fact that for almost a 
century the greatest country of the world was duplicated on 
Western maps and in the minds of all Europeans. 

A few words first about Polo’s successor. Matteo Ricci, first 
son of a patrician family, was born in Macerata on 6 October, 
1552. As the family grew, at an early age he was entrusted for his 
education to a Siennese priest who set entered the Society of 
Jesus. When he was nine, Matteo became one of the first scholars 
at the newly founded Jesuit college of Macerata. In 1568 he went 
to Rome to study law, entering the novitiate of Sant’ Andrea two 
years afterwards. Until 1577 he studied at the Roman College, 
distinguishing himself as a mathematician under Christopher 
Clavius, one of the great men of his day. His request to be sent on 
the foreign missions having at last been granted, in 1578 Ricci 
sailed from Lisbon for Goa, where he taught Latin and Greek 
before being ordained in 1580 at Cochin. Two years later he was 
sent to Macao, the Portuguese enclave south of Canton. The 
following year he entered China with Michele Ruggieri and 
succeeded in establishing the first Jesuit mission residence at 
Shiuhing. From this town of Kwangtung province he worked his 
way slowly northwards, to Shiuchow, Nanchang, Nanking and 
finally to the northern capital. He gained entrance to the For- 
bidden City and exerted a great influence on the leading Chinese 
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mandarins until his death in 1610. He was buried at the Emperor’s 
expense near Peking. 

Ricci was the first European sinologue, author of more than 
twenty books in Chinese, and vector of Western science to the 
Flowery Kingdom. His experiences, whether nursing the plague- 
stricken in Peking, undergoing shipwreck or travelling t we se" 
unmapped country closed to i rival those of any adven- 
turer. He was a geographer who not only explored thousands of 
square miles in the Orient but first convinced the Chinese that the 
world contained other continents besides Asia. He was an astron- 
omer who predicted eclipses more accurately than the imperial 
college of Peking. He was a man of consummate literary taste, 
whose works in Chinese, centuries after his death, were reckoned 
among the masterpieces of all time. He was a man whom his 
contemporaries and closest friends did not hesitate to call a saint. 
Will it still be possible, once his life becomes well known, to 
reserve for other Italians of the Renaissance the title of homo 
universalis? 

The work in which Ricci embodies his interpretation of China 
is a history of the early years of the Jesuit mission, entitled Della 
Entrata della Compagnia di Giestt e Christianita nella Cina,? and the 
bulk of his comments comprise the first book. Only two works 
about the Middle Kingdom were widely known when Ricci’s 
volume was given to Europe in 1615 under the name of its Belgian 
editor, Trigault. One was by Gonzaléz de Mendoza, who had 
never been to China and drew most of his facts from da Cruz, a 
Portuguese Dominican, whose knowledge had been gained 
largely by hearsay during a few weeks’ stay at Canton in 1556. 
Da Cruz’s Tractado was the first book dealing directly with China 
to be published in Europe—though until Mendoza embroidered 
and added to it, the work was scarcely known outside Portugal— 
but its scant contents described such externals as architecture, 
systems of justice, obvious customs, the shipping of the Pearl 
River and the prisons of which the author had personal experience. 

The second book—some three hundred years older—was by 
Marco Polo. Although it dealt with the entire Orient, Polo’s 
description of Cathay was that of a man who had lived in the 
Middle Kingdom seventeen years and twice travelled the length 

1 Edited in masterly fashion by a great sinologue and pioneer of Ricci studies, 
Pasquale M. D’Elia, S.J., under the title Fonti Ricciane (Rome 1942-9). 
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of the country. His chapters on Cathay and the Khan form an 
account almost as long as those by Ricci and Gaspar da Cruz, both 
of which contain approximately fifty thousand words. 

Polo’s book was dictated in the dungeons of Genoa; Ricci’s 
too was written in captivity, for by the year 1609 Peking had 
become a prison which he could never leave without ruining the 
whole China mission, and in circumstances harsher probably than 
those under which Polo composed, for the missionary was leading 
so strenuous a life that a year later, at the age of fifty-seven, he 
died of sheer exhaustion. 

At the top of each large folio page, like true north on a com- 
pass, Ricci wrote the device IHS Maria, so that the reader is 
conscious of direction and purpose even before scanning the first 
words: “It often happens that posterity is unable to learn the 
origin and early history of great human undertakings. In my 
opinion the reason is that seedlings are so small and meagre, 
even those that flourish later, that they give no promise of future 

eatness.”” Ricci adds that he is writing his account in order that 
oe generations will know how 


the Company of Jesus worked and suffered to blaze a trail and begin 
to break this rough ground, and how they spent themselves unceas- 
ingly in bringing it to a point which affords such promise. Since 
their task has been the conversion of souls to the Catholic faith, 
there can be no doubt that it is God’s work. It will be unnecessary to 
use fine phrases, because on such occasions the simple truth told in 
all sincerity most pleases pious ears. 


Polo sets himself quite another task. 


Great Princes, Emperors, and Kings, Dukes and Marquises, Counts, 
Knights, and Burgesses! and People of all degrees who desire to get 
knowledge of the various races of mankind and of the diversities of 
the sundry regions of the World, take this Book ana cause it to be 
read to you. For you should find therein all kinds of wonderful things. 


Few aspects of the two authors are so revealing as their use of 
number. Polo uses number in three ways. The first, which won 
him the nickname II Milione, is his inclusion of figures which to 
the Europe of his day seemed astronomical. For long they were 
believed to be wild exaggeration, but it now seems probable that, 
precisely in these asymmetrical figures, Polo was at his most 
accurate. For instance, he takes two small commodities, pepper 
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and salt, and gives precise statistics for each. 9589 pounds of pepper 
are transported to Hangchow every day, and the revenue to the 
Khan from salt each year, in Hangchow, is 5,600,000 saggi of gold, 
while he receives 14,700,000 saggi of gold from a single province 
of China, each saggio being worth more than a ducat. The total 
revenue from Hangchow and its province would seem to have 
been over twenty million pounds sterling. Now, we know from 
an entry of Amaro Pereira that the revenue from salt in Canton 
towards the beginning of the sixteenth century totalled 225,000 
ducats a year. If, as seems likely, the population of Hangchow was 
about twenty times that of Canton, Polo’s figures tally with 
Pereira’s. Moreover, da Cruz writes that every year, in addition 
to immense levies in kind, the Emperor received silver taxes 
amounting to 2,863,211 ducats: a sum with which Polo’s figures 
are quite compatible. 

On the other hand, Polo’s “round” figures, which have seldom 
been called in question, would seem, in fact, to be misleading. For 
example, there is his use of the dominant multiplicand. Hangchow 
is called the greatest and noblest city in the world (as, at that time, 
it almost certainly was). It lies in Manzi (China south of the 
Yellow River), which contains more than 1200 cities, each of 
which has a garrison, the smallest mustering 1000 men. The city 
boasts 12,000 bridges of stone, each guarded by ten men. There 
are twelve guilds of different crafts, each with 12,000 houses in the 
occupation of its workmen. Here number is being used not 
statistically, not even emotively, but deliberately to evoke. Perhaps 
Polo, like Thomas Browne. “admired the mystical way of 
Pythagoras, and the secret Magick of numbers,” for elsewhere he 
notes what is known to be a fact: the importance to the Mongols 
of the number nine: 

And you must know ’tis their custom in offering presents to the 

Great Khan (at least when the province making the present is able to 

do so), to present nine times nine articles. For instance, if a province 

sends horses, it sends nine times nine or eighty-one horses; of gold 
nine times nine pieces of gold, and so with stuffs or whatever else 
the present may consist of. 


Polo again applies this use of number when describing the 
Great Khan, dominant figure of the whole book. He is “the most 
potent man, as regards forces and lands and treasure, that existeth 
in the world, or ever hath existed from the time of our First 
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Father Adam until this day.” He has a guard of 12,000 horse; his 
capital city has a compass of twenty-four miles and twelve gates. 
On his birthday 12,000 Barons and Knights come forth dressed in 
robes of beaten gold. “And the great Khan has chosen twelve 
Barons on whom is laid the charge of assigning a suitable answer 
to each supplicant for employment.” It seems likely that, to 
heighten the effect of the most wonderful parts of his book, Polo 
deliberately played variations on the number 12. There were 
twelve signs of the zodiac and months of the year, twelve legions 
of angels and twelve apostles to give the number overtones of 
perfection for contemporary readers. 

Finally, to indicate the direction of his journey Polo uses eight 
points of the compass and counts by number of days. A typical 
entry runs: “Leaving the city of Chinghianfu and travelling three 
days south-east through a constant succession of busy and thriving 
towns and villages, you arrive at the great and noble city of 
Chinginju.” 

Rivion the other hand, uses number far less often, always as a 
trained mathematician. He gives precise distances between places, 
and latitudes for the towns he visited, correct to the nearest half 
degree. Occasionally he corrects glaring misconceptions: “the 
province of Peking lies at 40 degrees, whence the error of Euro- 
pean geographers is apparent, ie they place it at 50 degrees.” 
Eschewing the round number, he notes the circumference of 
city walls, statistics of those paying tribute to the Emperor, 
important dates, the size of the army and so forth. His figures, 
where they can be checked against Chinese sources, are invariably 
accurate. 

Only one provincial city is fully described by both Ricci and 
Polo. Ricci passed quickly through Soochow when he was suffering 
from severe dysentery, contracted during a long winter voyage 
alone from Peking on horseback. Shortly afterwards he lay ee 
almost a month on what he believed would be his death bed, yet 
his description of Soochow is vivid and thorough: 

This city is one of the most important and famous in China, for 
its beauty, richness and abundance of food and goods: whence 


* On one occasion Polo’s figures were later revised for vowel effect. Describing 
Chandu, the Venetian writes “Round this palace a wall is built, enclosing a 
compass of sixteen miles.” Coleridge, reading the narrative in Purchas, changed 
it a twice five miles of fertile ground With walls and towers were girdled 
ro 
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the proverb: “In heaven the celestial hall is beautiful, on earth the 
cities of Soochow and Hangchow,”’ The latter is capital of Chekiang 
province, formerly agua of China and seat of the Emperor. 
Soochow stands on a river, the flow of which is dependant on the 
wind, or more accurately perhaps, on a lake, just as Venice is built on 
the sea. Transport is by sea and land, for roads have been constructed 
artificially on pine piles. A good part of the merchandise coming 
either from the Portuguese at Macao or from other foreign countries 
is sold here, because Soochow is a great trading city for ie whole of 
China, and in it a man can satisfy all his wants. The approaches to the 
city with a single exception are by water. There are many beautiful, 
strong bridges with a single arch, because the canals are narrow. No 
part of China boasts more butter and milk products, and the wine, 
the best of the kingdom, is carried as far as Peking. The city is less 
than two days’ journey from the coast. 

Soochow, capital ob a region containing eight cities, is very strong, 
and used to be capital of an autonomous kingdom which refused 
to submit to the Ming. For this reason it pays very high tribute, 
amounting to half the annual produce from its land. Indeed, two of 
the smaller provinces of China pay less tribute than this region of 
Soochow. It is therefore heavily guarded, and rebellion always feared. 


The Chinese documents bear out the truth of every statement 


in this short account, a perfect balance of visual description, 
history and general statement made vivid by significant detail, 
neans by a sentence which in the context—Ricci and his 
— were continually being accused of fomenting 


rebe 


lion—is very moving. 
Polo’s description is as follows: 


Soochow is a very great and noble city. The people are idolaters, 
subjects of the Great Khan, and have paper money [this curious 
refrain is used to designate very many Chinese cities]. They possess 
silk in great quantities, from which they make gold brocade and other 
stuffs, and they live by their manufacture and trade. The city is 
passing great, and has a circuit of some sixty miles [in fact, twelve 
miles]; it hath merchants of great wealth and an incalculable number 
of people. Indeed, if the men of this city and of the rest of Manzi had 
but the spirit of soldiers they would conquer the world; but they are 
no soldiers at all, only accomplished traders and most skilful crafts- 
men. There are also in this city many philosophers and leeches, 
diligent students of nature. And you must know that in this city 
there are 6,000 bridges, all of stone [in fact, about 200], and so lofty 
that a galley, or even two galleys at once, could pass underneath one 
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of them. In the mountains belonging to this city, rhubarb and ginger 
grow in great abundance Javits erroneous]; insomuch that you may 
get some forty pounds of excellent fresh ginger for a Venice groat. 
And the city has sixteen other great trading cities under its rule. The 
name of the city, Soochow, signifies in our tongue, “Earth,” and 
that of another near it, of which we shall speak presently, called 
Kinsay, signifies ““Heaven”’; and these names are given because of the 


great splendour of the two cities. 


The final sentence shows that Polo has failed to understand the 
proverb correctly quoted by Ricci, and, in conjunction with other 
mistakes, suggests that he was ignorant of Chinese. Elsewhere the 
Venetian claims to be able to write four languages, one of which 
was probably Persian, the official language of the Mongol Court, 
in whose service he held the post of second-class agent attached to 
the Privy Council. Ricci, on the other hand, in addition to Latin, 
Italian, Portuguese and Spanish, wrote and spoke mandarin. Few 
Europeans since have achieved such mastery of Chinese literature, 
from which, as he says, many of Ricci’s facts are drawn. If Polo 
had known the names the Chinese gave to their own country— 
dynastic or unchanging—the confusion about Cathay and its 
supposed population e Christians would probably never have 
arisen. 

Besides the Khan and the city of Hangchow, only one other 
aspect of China aroused Polo’s excitement: the manufacture of 
paper money. Polo allows himself in this connection one of his 
few jokes: 

The Emperor’s Mint then is in this same city of Cambaluc, and the 
way it is wrought is such that you might say he hath the Secret of 
Alchemy in perfection, and you would be right! For he makes his 
money after this fashion. 


Polo then describes how paper money is produced from the 
bark of the mulberry tree (in fact, another tree of the same order, 
Moraceae, was used). ‘“And the Khan causes every year to be made 
such a vast quantity of this money, which costs him nothing, that 
it must be equal in amount all the treasures in the world.” After 
1455 the use of paper money was discontinued and Ricci does not 
mention it in his book. 

In contrast to Polo who writes under the sign of the jackdaws 
in his blazon, picking up here, there and everywhere whatever 
happens to glitter, Ricci’s account of China is remarkable for the 
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order it imposes on an immense variety of subjects. The first 
chapter, after the preface, starts at the beginning, with the different 
names given to China, at that time marked on European maps as a 
small piece of coastline around Macao, while fabulous Cathay 
stretched for thousands of square miles northwards. In a few lines _ 
he compresses an extensive Keone of history, geography and 
languages. 

This most distant oriental kingdom came to the notice of Euro- 
peans under various names. The most ancient, dating back to Ptolemy 
was that of Sina. Later, at the time of Tamberlaine, as will appear in 
the narrative, it was referred to by Marco Polo as Cathay. But the 
most usual name today is that of Cina, diffused by the Portuguese, 
who reached it by sea after long and perilous voyages and who now 
carry on trade in its most southern province of Kwangtung, although 
Italians and other nations think it is called China, misled by Spanish 
pronunciation and writing, which differs slightly from Latin 
pronunciation. 


After enumerating the various names by which China is known 
to the Chinese, he gives the country’s geographical position in 
degrees, its cities and population according to the census of 1579. 
The next chapter describes crops, fauna, fabrics and minerals, the 
manufacture of porcelain, trees and plants, medicinal herbs, 
different kinds of salt, sugar, honey and three kinds of wax, 
various kinds of paper, precious stones, dyes, musk, perfume, 
bitumen, the great variety of teas, their preparation and use. 
While Polo does not mention tea at all, Ricci inserts the interesting 
detail that no reference to the drink can be found in ancient 
literature. He then discusses the many uses of varnish, the variety 
of spices and the manufacture of fireworks from saltpetre. (Ricci 
liked to make off-hand sums to point a moral. While watching 
the firework display at Nanking, he computed that the amount of 
saltpetre consumed in that city alone during one month would 
equal that used by European armies during a three-year war.) 

In the next chapter, on arts and crafts, Ricci notes the shoddy 
quality of Chinese works of art (the Ming period was one of 
waning baroque), which he attributes partly to the specially 
reduced prices granted all magistrates, partly to the fact that the 
Chinese are by nature niggardly. Architecture, musical instruments, 
clocks, plays, seals, ink, fans and furniture—all are fully described 
in technical language. From the concrete he proceeds to the 
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abstract, setting forth the liberal arts and sciences, with the differ- 
ent degrees awarded in China. The fifth chapter concerns politics 
and ends with an extremely valuable summary of the principal 
differences in this respect between Chinese and Europeans. 

First, the Chinese, for all their wealth and power, are not an 
aggressive people. Second—and partly in explanation—the civil 

raduates are arbiters of everything, even of war, and there is 
fittle esteem for arms. Third, Ricci notes the strict subservience of 
inferior to superior officials. Fourth, mandarins change office every 
three years, as a way of forestalling rebellion. Fifth, a rigorous 
examination is held every three or five years of all officials, with 
severe punishment of the guilty. Sixth, no civil mandarin can hold 
office in his native province, thus minimising bribery and corrup- 
tion. Seventh, xenophobia. Eighth, the Chinese never wear arms, 
except in time of war. Finally, hereditary princes are forbidden to 
live in Peking and kept under strict surveillance. The list bears 
witness to Ricci’s objective attitude. His life had been one long 
struggle against xenophobia, yet he does not go out of his way to 
emphasise this characteristic. 

The sixth chapter discusses the manners and customs of the 
Chinese. The seventh treats of anthropology, dress, multiple 
names, collection of antiques (which might have puzzled a Euro- 
pean contemporary), sedans, games, the system of night watches. 
The eighth chapter discusses superstitions and vices: here Ricci goes 
into considerable detail, for few men knew their enemies so well. 
“The most universal superstition is the observance of days and 
times either lucky or unlucky for business and important arrange- 
ments.” These days were determined by imperial astronomers 
and noted in almanacs issued from the capital city: by means of 
them, the whole nation was resumed in a cosmic po: Bevo with 
the other celestial orbs. It is doubtful whether any people outside 
Christendom has ever moved so uniformily to a fixed calendar. 

Another mania was fortune-telling in a dozen different ways: 
by horoscopes, physiognomy, dreams, evil spirits invoked to 
speak through animals, etc. Ricci mentions that fortune-tellers 
were trusted to such a point that, when illness or some misfortune 
had been foretold the prediction preyed on the man’s imagination 
and by the appointed day he had worried himself ill, often even 
to death. “Which, ” adds Ricci, “‘only serves to increase the fortune- 
tellers’ reputation.” 
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A superstition hardly less widespread was geomancy, again an 
attempt to bring man into tune with the universe, especially in 
regard to building a house or digging a grave. The site must 
conform to certain cosmic currents and este with prevailing 
winds and neighbouring streams. “The health, wealth and happi- 
ness of the whole household is held to depend on such details as 
opening a window on one side rather than another, or the erection 
of a neighbouring building with a slightly higher roof.” Ricci then 
discusses sexual immorality (like Polo he gives the number of 
— in Peking, and, as might be expected during the corrupt 
ast years of the Ming, it is double that of the Venetian’s day), 
slavery, infanticide, suicide and the practice of making eunuchs: a 
class of men which almost invariably aroused Ricci to strong 
language; the bastinado, often bringing death in its train, yet 
inflicted before sentence had been passed. He makes special 


_ mention of the universal habit of lying; suspicion and alarm pre- 


vailing at court; disdain for foreigners; lack of patriotism; and the 
passion for alchemy, a mania which provided Ricci with several 
amusing encounters. The last chapter, the most detailed, is devoted 
to the religious beliefs of China, a complete statement of those 
elements in Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism which every 
missionary would need to know. In contrast it is worth looking 
at Polo’s single paragraph about religion in China: 

As we have said before, these le are Idolaters, and as regards 
their gods, each has a tablet fixed high up on the wall of his chamber, 
on which is inscribed a name which represents the Most High and 
Heavenly God; and before this they pay daily worship, offering 
incense from a thurible, raising their hands aloft, and gnashing their 
teeth three times, praying Him to grant them health of mind and 
body; but of him they ask nought else. And below on the ground 
there is a figure which they call Natigai, which is the god a things 
terrestrial. To him they give a wife and children, and they worship 
him in the same manner, with incense, and gnashing of teeth, and 
lifting up of hands; and of him they ask seasonable weather, and the 
fruits of the earth, children and so forth. 


“‘Gnashing of teeth” probably represents a corruption of the 
original French text, but Polo has evidently confused the ancestral 
tablet with the Emperor’s worship of heaven at Peking. 

If any one part of Ricci’s encyclopaedic work deserves to be 
called less adequate than the rest, perhaps it is his summary sub- 
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chapter on fauna: a brief reference to horses and fish, a list of wild 
animals, no mention of birds except as an article of food. On the 
other hand, Polo shows himself the child of his age in frequent 
detailed references to animals and hunting. He liked birds for 
their own sake and was observant enough to distinguish five 
varieties of crane. He says that at Chandu, the Khan’s summer 
palace, the park was full of wild animals, to supply food for the 
royal hawks and gerfalcons (numbering more than two hundred). 
He gives vivid descriptions of the Khan out hawking, carried on 
four elephants, and riding through the park with a leopard, which 
he slipped at suitable game. In Ricci’s day, however, no gentleman 
hunted, far less the Emperor, who never ventured outside the 
Forbidden City. While the Khan had kept a stud of 10,000 
spotless white horses and mares, in the sixteenth century there 
were no fine horses in China; stallions were gelded, for the 
Chinese did not know how to break them in; and the cavalry had 
become a laughing-stock. The 5,000 elephants which made the 
Khan’s court magnificient had been reduced in Ricci’s day to five. 

Other puzzling differences at court were even less easy to 
explain in a country so conservative as China. While the Khan had 
been married to four legitimate wives, Wan Li was allowed only 
one, although he also had forty-five legal concubines. On New 
Year’s Day the Khan and all his people had dressed in white, the 
lucky colour, but in Ricci’s time white was worn only for mourn- 
ing. Judging by the Millions, in which the name of Confucius 
does not appear even once, Renaissance Europe must have 
believed Cathay had no philosophers. Since such discrepancies 
were multiplied many times, how then was Ricci able to identify 
the China of his day with Cathay? 

He picked up his first clue during a visit to Nanking in the 
summer of 1595. The great number of fine bridges he saw there 
recalled Polo’s references to the numerous stone bridges of Cathay. 
The second clue appeared in Peking three years later, when his 
Chinese colleague, Brother Sebastian, interviewed one of two 
Mohammedans who forty years before had brought the Emperor 
a present of a lion: this Mohammedan referred to the Middle 
Kingdom by its common Central Asian name: Cathay, not China. 
Finally, a journey by the Jesuit Benedict de Goes from Agra to 
Suchow established beyond doubt, in the form of heroic geometry, 
the hypothesis Ricci had long upheld in letters to the General: 
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that Cathay and China were one. The largest country on earth 
had been proved no more than a hope and a dream; Polo’s world 
and Ricci’s were finally seen to coincide. 

The story of Goes’s journey Ricci incorporated with loving 
detail in his history of the China mission, to which his account of 
things Chinese is merely an introduction. The proportions of 
that book are symbolic of the prospect that Ricci’s fame as an 
apostle will eclipse his reputation as an explorer. Yet it is incon- 
testable that he was one of the great travellers of all time, and his 
book, despite the fact that it was the first account undertaken by a 
sinologue, achieved without models amid other extremely 
exacting labours, one of the most complete descriptions of China 


ever penned. 


KING DEMOS’ 
The Meaning of Democracy 


Ii A MICHIGAN TOWN I know stands an immense church- 
building; and the sign at the porch informs the world that this 
is “The People’s Church. Nondenominational and Nonsectarian.” 
Sometimes, passing by, a friend of mine murmurs, “The People’s 
Church—formerly God’s.” It is the heresy of vox populi, vox Dei that 
Lord Percy of Newcastle analyses in his courageous and temperate book. 

For the first forty years of the American Republic, almost no 
American politician would confess to being a democrat: the word was 
as unsavoury as “demagogue”’ still is. In Britain, no one talked of 
democratic monarchy or Tory democracy or anything of that sort 
until near the end of the nineteenth century. In our century, however. 
and particularly since the middle ’thirties, almost no politician on either 
side of the ocean has confessed to being anything except a democrat, 
“Democracy” has come dangerously close—perhaps it has already 
passed the frontier—to being what Mr Richard Weaver calls a “god- 
term,” vaguely synonymous with everything free and good, and 
possessing a charismatic power over the mass of men precisely because 
it has lost any definite significance. President Eisenhower has faith in 
democracy; so has Comrade Malenkov; so has Sir Winston Churchill; 


t The Heresy of Democracy. A Study in the History of Government, by Lord 
Percy of Newcastle (Eyre and Spottiswoode 18s). 
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so has Mr. Bevan; so has Marshal Tito; so has Pandit Nehru; so has 
Yoshidasan. Yet despite all this lip-service to the word, real democracy, 
in the sense of direct popular government, grows rarer and rarer in the 
world. Not a single modern state has a form of government half so 
democratic as the Athenian. Surely there must be among us a great deal 
of hypocrisy, or else a profound misunderstanding of what “democracy” 
means. In this, as in much else, we need some Dr. Johnson to teach us to 
— cant. With learning and candour, Lord Peréy has set about this 


It should be understood that Lord Percy is a friend to real self- 
government, representative institutions, free parliaments, and what 
Burke calls “a liberal understanding.” He is not opposed to those 
prescriptive political forms hostel by Orestes Brownson as “terri- 
torial democracies”—local governments characterised by volition and 
a sense of true community. What he dreads and exposes is totalitarian 
democracy (or, as he more properly calls it, “totalist democracy”’): the 
mass-state of modern times in which every private right and every 
local concern are subjected to the arbitrary will of a central power 
sanctioned by a vague General Will, unchecked by recognition of a 
moral law or by counterbalancing orders and groups. In the just state, 
Lord Percy tells us, secular authority is linseed be spiritual authority; 
but in modern democracies of the French aalaiones pattern, 
spiritual authority is repudiated, the General Will replaces obedience 
to the ordinances of God, and true government by consent gives way 
to government by compulsion, in the name of a sovereign People, 
which ordinarily means government by an arrogant party or clique. 
In such a state, as Lecky argued three-quarters of a century ago, 
Democracy and Liberty become inimical. 

When democracy becomes a religion, it thrusts aside things sacred to 
make way for things secular. The absolutism of the General Will 
becomes no less arbitary than the absolutism of the Tudors, so that the 
modern friend to justice and tradition must say, “The People’s good 
servant, but God's first.” Christian equality, in this modern iron 
domination, is swallowed up by an oppressive equality of condition; 
the prescriptive processes of law are broken by the energumen who 
justifies every act of oppression by resort to a “‘people’s court”; and the 
church, if tolerated at al is reduced to the role of a moral police in the 
service of the state, especially useful in whipping up a fierce national- 
istic enthusiasm in time of war. This totalist democracy naturally joins 
itself to the most virulent nationalism in its endeavour to crush all 
loyalties except an unthinking loyalty to the equalitarian nation-state; 
and the civilised world becomes a congeries of fanatic Jacobin powers, 
resolved upon the destruction of their rivals. 

Lord Percy traces the development of this terrible creed historically, 
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discussing with high penetration the ideas of Rousseau, Mazzini, and 
Fichte, ie Marxian eschatology and solution of the problem of the 
General Will, and the rise of “planning” as a substitute for law. His 
most telling historical example is modern Germany. And, havin 
described our plight, he shows us the alternative: a dualism whi 
reached its best expression in Christian thought, but which even among 
Christians has always had to fight hard against an identification of the 
political power with moral authority. After the Reformation, the 
moral state tended to dissolve into a distorted concept of “whatever is, 
is right,” one expression of which was the notion of the Divine Right 
of Kings. This confusion oppressed English political thought, especially 
with regard to the aa law, until Burke revived the ancient and 
true ideas of dualism and of covenant. In his two brief pages on Burke, 
Lord Percy lucidly emancipates us from the thraldom of the conven- 
tional liberal and rationalistic commentary on that great thinker. 

The perceptive Christian thinker, like Burke, understands that though 
the state ought to be guided by the moral law, it ought not to be simply 
an arm of the church, for that diverts the church from its true mission, 
which is not of this world; and though the church cannot leave 
politics wholly out of its consideration, it never should be reduced to 
the condition of servile dependency upon Caesar. When a political 
principle is cried up into a religion, as democracy has been, then true 
religion must fight for its life. Lord Percy heartens us by some exam- 
ination of the forces in our society that are endeavouring to restore this 
dualism of the moral state. His words on the Catholic Church ought to 
be quoted often; the historian, he says, will emphasise the reforms of 
worship and order of Pius X, and the educational revival launched by 
Pius XI: 

He may well draw the astonishing picture of a Papacy, newly 
armed in 1870 with all the thunders of infallibility, choosing in- 
creasingly to speak to ges rather than to governments, to assert 
the simplest truths rather than to confute heresies, to rebuke the 
commonest sins rather than to rebut governmental infringements 
of the rights of the Church, to rouse the laity to their social duties 
rather than to vindicate the authority of the priesthood, and, when 
asserting Christian rights in the world of politics, to concentrate 
almost exclusively on the sanctity of the family and on the rights of 

arents to control their children’s education. It is as though the 

Church had chosen at last to take Leviathan at its word and, since 

there is no sovereign but the people, to convince that sovereign that 

there is no other source of social evil, nor hope of social amend- 
ment, than its own beliefs and standards of conduct. 
The Christian moral order is now our only real protection against 
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Leviathan; but the ancient power of that teaching may yet succeed in 
taming the General Will. 
The Christian concept of man and the state now is gravely menaced, 
even in the Free World, by the “Physical Welfare State.”’ Christian 
charity may be swallowed up by impersonal and compulsory economic 
lanning, and true government by consent may vanish under the 
weight of arbitrary plebiscitary democracy. We obey the state (the 
aim of which is moral improvement ause its authority, in a 
Christian moral order, is clearly limited; once the power of the state 
becomes limitless, our loyalty, our loving obedience, begins to dis- 
integrate. “The Free World today is more imminently threatened b 
a corruption of belief at its own heart than by any communist attack 
from without.” We retain, however, one asset incalculably powerful: 
the Christian conviction, transcending politics, that human nature may 
be re-created. We are not swept along by any current of necessity. 
Already we may be experiencing a change of mind, a realisation that 
a vast uniform domination without volition and variety of choice is 
quite the opposite of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Under the shock of that realisation, the Christian Church may 
be once more experiencing a Change of Mind, not widely different 
from the change it provoked at its first appearance in the world of 
the Roman Empire. As then, the change will not be provoked by 
prudential considerations of “moral rearmament” or the like, nor 
will it be recognisable as a renaissance of Western civilisation in re- 
sponse to a communist challenge. As then, it may well be, on the 
a of it, politically useless, or even inconvenient. Yet, as then, it 
may restore the savour of liberty to a would-be Free World where 
the pervasive influence of centralising states threatens to extinguish 
the “private and local wisdoms” which were once their strength; 
and it may offer even to an Unfree World the attractions of a “Holy 
communion” at once more stable and more vivid than the uneasy 
self-assertions of democratic citizenship. 

The Heresy of Democracy, in short, is the work of a wise man, writing 
with a high piety. I think that it will help to move men’s minds against 
the frowning secularism of the General Will. 

RUussELL KirK 


. 
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REVIEWS 


WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE AND WHY 


All in Good Time, by G. B. Stern (Sheed and Ward 9s). 
Born Catholics, assembled by F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 
What Catholics Believe, by Josef Pieper and Heinz Raskop (Burns and 

Oates 9s 6d). 

HE ATTITUDE of the “born Catholic” to the convert is alleged to 

be not unlike the attitude of the Oxford man tosomebody from the 
other place. But, doubtless, the attitude of the convert to the born 
Catholic is not unlike the attitude of the Cambridge man to his opposite 
number. It really is an affair of superficialities. When all is said and done, 
there is no such thing as a Born Catholic. Catholics don’t inherit the 
faith, although they may be born into an atmosphere where the faith 
is taken for ented so that they grow up with it, whereas the convert 
encounters it as something at first sight at least strange, if not repellent. 
But if there were any very marked difference between the two types it 
should be possible to distinguish in a group of Catholics the convert 
from the unconverted. 

If there is a difference, it is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
converts are a little more given to ing about their Catholicism, to 
discussing the reasons why they became Catholics, to describing what 
it is like to be a Catholic. It was, therefore, a good idea on the part of 
Mr. Sheed to invite a score or so of his friends to explain why, having 
become Catholics in infancy, they still are Catholics, and what Catholi- 
cism has meant to them. The odd thing is that Catholicism has meant 
such very different things to them, and these different essays bear 
important witness to the catholicity of the Catholic Church. Stonyhurst 
rubs shoulders with Downside; Roehampton with Rye St. Anthony; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan with Kuala Lumpur. In some cases the story is 
one of peaceful development, (“it is a hard thing to explain why you 
are still a Catholic when you have always loved being one, always 
have had the kind of faith that is easy, never any moment of wishing 

ou were anything else”’); in others, it is the story of struggle to go on 
lieving, or to return after estrangement: but, in every case, it is made 
quite clear that there are certain fundamentals which mean everything. 
Being a Catholic is not just something that happens, it is the deepest 
truth about each of the writers. 

Between the outlines of the faith presented by Dr. Pieper and his 
colleague and the description of the living of it presented by the 
contributors to Born Catholics, there is the difference between the 
skeleton and the living person. It is true that What Catholics Believe 
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attempts to clothe the austere outlines of the Creed in the garb of the 
Christian life and the history of the Church, but it remains, for all that, 
a mere outline, useful as a handbook as the Penny Catechism is useful 
though, of course, directed to a more adult public. It remains, as the 
German title of the original Christenfibel implies, a synopsis of the 
elements of Christian doctrine and practice. 

When we turn to All in Good Time we seem to be almost in a 
different world. This is due partly, of course, to Miss Stern’s brilliant 
treatment of the story of her conversion, but still more to the rich and 
tender humanity inspiring it. The book is written with elegance, wit 
and a quite remarkable sense of language and, although at first sight it 
may seem to give the impression of being almost desultory in the way 
in which it has been composed, the reader finds that a most satisfying 

attern is emerging all the time. This is because the author does not 

in at the beginning and discuss the steps by which she came into the 

Church, (in fact, she says herself that during that time she was taking 

“two steps forward and three back”). There is a sort of three-dimen- 

sional quality about the book which more strictly chronological 
treatments often fail to achieve. 

So, if converts want to know what it is like to be a “born Catholic,” 
here is the opportunity; and born Catholics, on their side, will be 
delighted that someone so perceptive, so fastidious, so humane and so 
human as Miss Stern should want, after seven years of their company, 
to record her impressions of what it is all like. For all of us, convert or 
cradle Catholic, the Church is, or should be, a world to be discovered, 
a treasure-house to be explored, an abiding glory to be seen behind the 
external trappings. And whenever we came in, whether in infancy or 
in adult life, we all start from scratch. For to all of us, the Faith comes 


as an undeserved gift, a grace. 
THOMAS CORBISHLEY 


ANOTHER WORK ON NIETZSCHE 


Nietzsche, ou L’ Histoire d’un Egocentrisme Athée, by J. C. Lannoy (Desclée 
de Brouwer 145 frb). 

T IS LITTLE MORE than half a century since Nietzsche died, and 

} a formidable library has already been built up round his per- 


‘sonality and his writings. M. Lannoy, in an exhaustive epilogue, lists 


full twenty pages of book titles that have to deal with While 
Nietzsche lived, he was regarded generally as eccentric, erratic and 
Ag, sei and his works met with scanty appreciation. Since then 
he grown in significance as a phenomenon, if not exactly in 
stature as a thinker, and he has become in retrospect one of the 
most important writers of the nineteenth century. 
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A thinker in the conventional sense he was not. He was not in- 
terested in systematic thought and, as he grew older, he jettisoned the 
mind altogether in favour of the living, sentient individual whose 
contact with men and nature was dictated by his Triebe or instincts: 
even knowledge was an attitude prompted by instincts under the 
stress of the Will to Power. His importance lies in his function as a 
rebel: against Liberal and bourgeois society, against the hegemony 
of mind and reason, and, finally and most radically, against traditional 
morality and the Christian faith. 

M. Lannoy has given us a biography of Nietzsche which is at the 
same time an analysis of Nietzsche’s mental development. _It is a study 
of Nietzsche’s thought through the personal experiences of the thinker. 
The two poles which M. Lannoy selects to explain this development 
are, negatively, Nietzsche’s atheism and, positively, his overweening 
self-consciousness, that threw him back more and more upon himself 
till, rejecting God and everything absolute, he divinised man and, in 
the end, divinised Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The author distinguishes three stages. The first, an aesthetic pessi- 
mism, when Nietzsche accepted the thought and mood of Schopen- 
hauer and was in close personal contact with Richard Wagner. Religion 
has already been thrust aside and also traditional dle. But they 
still have a certain value in that they give —— to art and life. 
It is the artist who secures the liberation of himself and others. The 
ideal type is the Genius, exemplified in Wagner. 

Nietzsche’s break with Wagner was on religious grounds. Meta- 
physics are now jettisoned because they too are grounded in religion. 
Art becomes one facet among many of human experience. Under 


‘French influence, Nietzsche embraces an intellectualist and positivist 


doctrine. The ideal is now the free thinker. 

With Die Fréhliche Wissenschaft and Zarathustra the third and final 
period is ushered in. Science is now abandoned, for that, with all its 
criticism of religion, still smacks of a religious flavour. Briider, bleibt 
der Erde trea—is Zarathustra’s challenge. All that remains is the living 
individual, in touch with nature, conceived as Dionysiac—teeming 
with fullness and luxuriance—operating under the stress of the Wille zur 
Macht. The gods are dead: morality is treason to the natural supremacy 
of the strong. The Superman is the ideal. With ever-growing fury and 
fanaticism does Nietzsche fulminate against religion, morality and 
reasonableness. 

M. Lannoy interprets, as I have indicated, this development in 
terms of his self-centrediness and his atheism. Nietzsche, in this analysis, 
is fundamentally insincere, striving to convince himself more than any 
audience in this mascarade philosophique, determined that he will not 
recognise any principle superior to himself, and hiding himself behind 
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the masks of the “ideals” of the three periods: the Genius, the free 
thinker and Superman. You may say all this is madness: M. Lannoy 
will answer that Nietzsche was finally mad, and that this combination 
of intense self-concentration and studied rejection of the Absolute 
brought him to this condition of paranoia. 

It could be argued that M. Lannoy’s treatment, like any similar 
treatment along one or two straight lines, inevitably simplifies the 
problem, with which it treats. But he argues his interpretation with 
much evidence and real cogency. The book is lucidly presented and 
very readable. 

But Nietzsche to-day is important not for what he was in himself: 
a genius and master of the German language, a curiously twisted and 
tortured and embittered spirit. His significance, like Kierkegaard’s, is 
that of a phenomenon. For these two men, more than any others, 
have influenced our twentieth-century drift away from the older 
philosophy of mind to the newer and “existentialist’’ ways of 


thinking. 
Joun Murray 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BEHAVIOUR 


Tache Réussite et Echec: Théorie de la Conduite Humaine, by J. Nuttin 
(Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 280 frs). 


N VIEW OF THE SPEED with which contemporary psychology 
I: out-stripping its empirical foundations, and tending to become 
a philosophy rather than a science, any attempt to keep it firmly 
grounded on mother earth is welcome. This second major work from 
the pen of Fr. Nuttin, Professor of Psychology at Louvain, is certainly 
most reassuring in this respect. The author’s interest in psychoanalysis, 
as witnessed by his previous work Psychoanalysis and Personality (now 
available in English), has not prevented him from looking to the very 
foundations of psychological theory. It has doubtless lent clarity and 
urgency to his research which, as reported in this present work, has a 
thoroughness and extent that must entitle the author to rank with the 
foremost psychologists of our day. . 

Fr. Nuttin has set out in this work to submit some of the basic factors 
in human behaviour to re-examination by experimental means. In the 
first part are considered the ways the human agent perceives and 
remembers the results he has achieved in a given task, and how he reacts 
to experimentally induced success or failure. Success and failure do not 
automatically affect subsequent perception and remembering in the 
way which a naive hedonism might suggest, but these are a function of 
the person’s outlook, interests and so on, as well. Moreover, rewarded 
results in a given performance are not more ingrained than unrewarded 
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ones. Rewards, in other words, do not, ipso facto, reinforce. This point 
is taken up again in the second part of the treatise, where the question 
of success and failure in learning is discussed. The main conclusion to be 
drawn from the experimental evidence here is that learning is a function 
not simply of the success or failure of early attempts, but of the per- 
sistence of the task itself which the subject is undertaking. The response 
to a given situation is better retained by the human organism when it 
is incorporated in a larger task that persists. 

While much of this sort of experimentation must wear the look of 
the cumbersome unravelling of the obvious, yet to have such data 
experimentally established is of the utmost importance in the eventual 
evaluation of the more complex psychological theories of behaviour, 
particularly the more hedonistic of them. Fr. Nuttin himself, in his last 
chapter, puts forward a theory of human behaviour which incorporates 
his own findings as well as those of many workers in the field of learning 
of which he is no mean student. Though this part of his picture has, as 
one might perhaps expect, the lowest definition, yet its particular value 
lies in this, that it weaves much experimental data into a theory which 
takes account of man’s spiritual nature, and yet avoids the excesses of 
multiplying explanatory constructs, or yet pretending that the mental 
can be adequately accounted for “from the outside” only. 

The discussion throughout the work is full and clear if, perhaps, 
rather slow moving from time to time. Unlike more popular publica- 
tions in psychology, this book demands work from the reader, although 
the technicalities it does contain are readily mastered. For this reason, 
and because speculation is accompanied by a scholarship of fact, this 
work will be of considerable value in the development of scientific 
psychology in general, and of learning and behaviour theory in 
particular. 

GEORGE CROFT 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Joan of Arc, by Lucien Fabre (Odhams 18s). 


Li MIGHT HAVE BEEN THOUGHT that no more could be written 
about St. Joan of Arc, but M. Joseph Fabre translated a number 
of documents, relating especially to the Trial and Rehabilitation, which 
have not been used till our times. (The translation into English, by 
Mr. Gerard Hopkins, is perfect.) The impression left on us is that this 
is a doubly personal book. The author, immensely erudite in all the 
Joan of Arc controversy, is, as he confesses, enthralled by the Maid 
herself: he writes with the whole of himself. And further, it is she 
who dominates his book; she is not a theme for him to embroider 
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with his own emotions and opinions—though these never are dis- 
guised. (Possibly he gives them too free a play in his descriptions of 
prominent personages in the drama: the portraits facing page 97 do 
not seem to us to convey all that he perceives—and surely that of 
Charles VII is somewhat modernised?) But nothing, today, can distort 
the veritable portent that Joan herself was: one of a score of enigmas 
is her friendship with the Marquis de Sade. At least, an enigma will 
it remain until we can feel reasonably sure that we have entered into 
the psychology of the fifteenth century, in France as elsewhere—and 
after all it was a time when spiritual and moral decadence were already 
far advanced. We do homage to Joan as a canonised saint. The mystery 
still remains that the world is such that a saint can be actively involved 
in a war. Convinced as we are that war may make an end of some 
great evil thing, yet it is bound to lead up to something still more 
evil unless there “ a world-change-of-heart, and are there signs of 
that? Even though this nation or that may be ready to abdicate war, 
not all are. And we have seen enough tearing-up of treaties to know 
that diplomacy is not enough. The best that we can hope is that 
future wars will contain and maybe create saints, whose sin shall 
somehow neutralise, or purify, the horrible thing that war is, as the 
noble army of martyrs must surely be counting more, before God, 
than the hideous crimes of the nearer and further East are now 
appalling men. And that miracle of the changed heart, should it 
happen, may also bring about what is even harder to hope for, a — 
peace wherein honour, truth and charity may at long last endure. 


Preparing for Easter, by Clifford Howell, S. J. (Burns and Oates 6s). 


W: REGRET that this review could not appear early in Lent, 
because one of Fr. Howell’s points is that preparation for the 
Easter Vigil (indeed, for all the Holy Week ceremonies) should be 
made throughout Lent, towards which this book would be a great help. 
An unusual section urges an intensive study of the Old Testament, of 
which our average knowledge is practically nil. Even apart from the 
divine Preparation for Christ’s Coming, the New Testament, Gospel 
and St. Paul alike, is compact with Old Testament thought and diction, 
and «éf we have to leave all that to one side our interpretation of 
Our Lord’s words is thinner, poorer, in danger of being fanciful. It is 
not pedantry to beg that our account of the Old Testament history 
should be really exact—e.g., the manna did not “fall” from the sky 
like rain! Let symbolism certainly be used—but not at the cost of 
literal accuracy. But we so fully agree with Fr. Howell’s plea, that we 
wish that schools would implement it by all sorts of tableaux, acted 
scenes, etc.: we even wish that the Minor Prophets should arise from 
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their forgotten graves—after all, Good Friday does start off with 


Osee and Habacuc! 

Fr. Howell has not written a book explaining yet again the Hol 
Week ceremonies—though here and there he touches on what is sil 
a “sore point”; thus the Good Friday prayers become a regular gym- 
nastic when we are told to Bend the Knee and at once are ordered to 
Get Up. In the Restored Vigil, he reminds us, we are told now and again 
to pause, and pray privately, as we ought to do, if such activities are to 
make sense. But the book consists chiefly of instructions in the shape 
of suggestions for sermons and are of value also devotionally. And 
every sort of help is needed. Many priests are not “liturgy-minded,” 
and cannot suddenly begin in the midst of a laborious parochial life— 
first to absorb, and then to impart, the magnificence and meaning of 
the liturgical acts. May those happy creatures, seminarians and novices, 
who have time on their hands—time which intelligent young men and 
women working for their living would give their heads to have— 
emerge into the open (parish or class-room) with all the spadework 
done; and may they follow up their initial studies. It is said that they 
do not always do so. Lastly, Fr. Howell prays for a revival of an under- 
standing of symbols. We must prevent symbols dying if we can hel 
it; still, we must be prepared for the lapse of some symbolism and, 
please God, the appearance of new symbols: thus it is doubtful if any 
of us derive much consolation from the Pelican or even the Fish. But 
at least our medieval ancestors were accustomed to seeing meaning in 
almost everything that decorated the religious life: trust a ne, Son 
restorer not to see! A medieval statue of Our Lady would be meaning- 
fully set upon the Burning Bush: time wore away the stone; a modern 
would “restore” the Bush into a cross between a cauliflower and a 


chrysanthemum. 


St. Bernard on the Christian Year, translated and edited by a Religious 

of C.S.M.V. (Mowbrays Ios 6d). 

HIS IS A THIRD BOOK OF SELECTIONS from St. Bernard; 

in this case from his sermons de Tempore and de Festis, and one 
other extract. Selections only from the saint’s lengthy and discursive 
sermons are given, and headlines are inserted when the text is broken 
up. The translation is simple and dignified, though the task of recom- 
mending St. Bernard’s style to our sober taste was not easy. There 
are some helpful notes, many of them scriptural references. We do 
not care for ie Spanish-School frontispiece, and Bernard would have 
been very angry with the crozier the artist adorns him with! 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that “‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better + Sa ag or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Bécause of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


B O. W. S. & BARTLETT, LTD., has been formed by Burns Oates & 
e Washbourne, Ltd., and Walker-Symondson, Ltd., the builders, to provide 
all requirements for church and school. Write for advice and estimates to Mr. 
Anthony Bartlett, General Manager, B. O. W. S. & Bartlett, Ltd., 25 Ashley 
Place, London, S.W.1. (Telephone: TATe Gallery 8101.) 

yb pans MONTH. Subscriptions may be taken out for a year (30/—) or six 


months (15/—). Greetings Card with your name will be enclosed in the 
first copy. Write to MANREsA Press, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


fom SETTLEMENT OF THE HOLY CHILD, POPLAR, E.14, destroyed by 
bombs, can now be rebuilt. There will be rooms for resident workers, 
cud>-coeme: a lecture- or committee-room ; reading room, etc. Work will be 
done as before among the sick, parents and children; all forms of welfare 
work; means for athletics; summer and other holidays. Gifts urgently asked, 
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